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as anti THE GLOW-WORM. 
BY S. W. PARTRIDGE. 


Hail, little joyful glimmering spark, 
So gaily shining in the dark, 

I love to see thy emerald light, 

Thus gladdening the gloomy night ; 
And more because thy lamp, in sooth, 
Doth light my mind to many a truth, 
And many a lesson doth impart 

To teach the head and mend the heart. 


Say, dost thou trim thy lamp to guide 

Thy insect lover to thy side, 

Like fair enamoured Sestos’ daughter, 

Who lit her love o’er Helle’s water ? 

Love is the life of life, no doubt— 

A secret thou hast long found out; 

And, therefore, to divide thy cares, 

Liv’st not in units, but in pairs, 

And seal’st the truth by heaven made known— 
It is not good to live alone. 


Thou doest well to hide by day, 

Nor in the glare of noon displa: 

A form with little grace eateel, 

But fit for night and solitude. 

Ah, modest worm, thou’rt wiser far 

Than many empty upstarts are, 

Who, leaving their appointed sphere, 
Would needs be shining everywhere. 

And who, with justice most undoubted, 
Are only noticed to be scouted ; 

Yet who, in an obscurer place, 

Might some small circle please and grace ; 
And, would they but the day resign, 

By night perhaps the worms might shine ; 
And, to their proper station thrust, 

Might dazzle whom they now disgust. 


And ah! methinks, poor worm, thy light 
Is like to genius, dazzling bright, 

Whose glare but lures the heartless eye 
Of every clownish passer-by, 

And, pelted by each brainless knave, 

its very glory digs its gore: 

While [gnorance soundly slumbers on, 
Secure, because unseen, unknown. 


And then, to moralise again, 

Another truth thou ratte coer plain— 

That though the brightest, ’tis confessed, 

Are but, like thee, poor worms at best, 

Yet each has some small talent given 

To adorn the earth and honour Heaven: 

Amd wise is he who well doth know 

Both what he can and cannot do ; 

The one, ambitious, never tries, 

The other may not dare despise, 

And knows (oh, knowledge half divine!) 

Both when to hide and when to shine ; 

Nor once presumes, a child of night, 

To obtrude upon the glaring light, 

Nor yet at eve withholds his ray, 

Because he cannot shine by day. 
———___ 


NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 


My Marine Memorandum Book. 3 vols. By HarGRave JENNinas. 
This work is mach in the style of Captain Glasscock, a writer bettar 
known as the “ Old Sailor.” Mr. Jennings devotes himself chiefly to the 
delineation of the oddities of the British seaman’s character, and to the 
broad farce of his life. The volumes are chiefly made up of “ yarns’ sup- 
posed to be told by old tars to their messmates, and are related in that blue- 
water phraseology which would be well-nigh unintelligible but for the la- 
bours of Mr. Jennings’ nautical predecessors. There is much fun and 
much incident ranning through his pases, but we miss the quiet humour of 
Marryat, and the life-like reality of his scenes. In the latter writer sailors 
are men whose ideas are «!most entirely confined to the vessel they abide 
in, and the element on which they float, but the sailors of Glasscock and 
Jennings are hardly men at all, but a distinct species of animal, having as 
little nataral connection with shore-going people as the antediluvian remains 
of geologists with the existing creation. 
he contents of the work, however, are varied ; and, as the author's style 
his uniformly quaint, lively, and original, it is not — to glance through 
his pages without being much amused. They afford such a collection of 
nautical whims and oddities as we may suppose Hood would have written 
2 he devoted his talents to the illustration of sea life. Take, for exam- 
ple, 
A SEAMAN’S NOTION OF THE IMPORTANCE OF A CHURCH 


CLERK. 
‘ Who’s for a story ?’ shouted a seaman of the thirty-two gun frigate Bla- 
ter. ‘ All you fellers what want to listen, come a’ter me and you shall 


hear something. Bob, it’s your tarn to-morrer, and minds you take one or 
two hints from me as to ’livery. A story’s nothing unless you get your fin- 
oe greased and lets it slip comfortably through ’em. I’m your man, my 
oys—I’m your man, depend upon it. I'll get along as glib as a parson, 
and as eloquent as the chap what tags his discourse with Amen. See what 
respect the chief feller pays to the little un! He never goes on, you know, 
‘till the other has sinnifled his appropriation by singing out the last word.— 
Depend upon it, a mighty clever fellow is he what squats under the captain. 
While the preacher jaws on, you know, tother feller al’ays jams his eye 
upon the book afore him to see that the man atop don’t mabe no mistakes. 
When he’s done he just raises his eyes and says a word what we may say 
means all right, you know. Then the parson, quite joyful and ‘lated that 
he’s pleased the t’other, and got on so well so far, Bs | not made never a 
mistake, and got the clever feller’s appropriation, begins again in a voice 
what shows he’s quite contented with himself, and goes on and on, better 
and better, till he ruos through the log, and is driv’d up by the man with 
the iong stick into the preaching box. 4 
Mr. Jennings gives some dashing engagaments superior to Cooper's de- 


FIGHT WITH A PIRATE. 
Before we had shortened sail the brig opened her fire, and sent her lar- 
board broadside, rattling and cutting along, right for our head and bows — 
Crash came the shot, and I could hear the grinding of the splinters, as they 
were shaved up from the decks and off from the ‘bulwarks, with a fearful 
distinctness. Groans, smoke, fire, stamping, and uproar followed, and in the 
middle of the bustle I jumped to our men at the guns, and strove hard, by 
vigorous exertion of voice and action, to excite them to pay the rascals 
well in return for what they had given us. 
We had both borne up with the wind nearly op our qaarter; we now 
ported the helm and rounded to, pouring in our larboard broadside upon his 
quarter. I could see that we had done a great deal of mischief, as noise 
and execrations rose from all parts of her decks. Smothering clouds of 
smoke began to ascend in the murky air, and curl about our rigging, while 
the flashing light of the artillery, momentarily illuminating both ships with 
a fierce red light, pictured the open portholes and the bristling guns witha 
beautiful exactitude ; marking out the masts, yards, and every simple cord, 
as vividly as if a body of phosphoric air had traced them out in fire, and 
shadowing the upraised ports, channels, and cabin windows. Down came 
the ensign of America to the deck in a trice, and a large sable flag was 
hoisted up in its stead. 
Up it rose to the extremity of the gaff, and like a funeral pall expanded 
lazily in the breeze. The pirate vessel had brought to the wiad again ; we 
ranged up under her lee, al] our guns primed, loaded, and pointed, and the 
men eager, as 80 many hungry wolves, to let fly at their antagonist. 
Our broadside was poured in upon the brig with hearty cheers, and was 
almost instantly answered. The shot came thumping through our weather 
side, and weut crashing along the decks. Showers of musket-bails flew 
whistling about me, and the bullets from the heavy guns jumped bouncing 
away in all directions, now striking the gun-carriages, bulwarks, and bits, 
and covering us with a rain of white splinters, and then mowing down with 
fearful rapidity the poor fellows who were firing away with unabated ar- 
dour. Good God! [ feel sick at the mere auedan. 

While I was intently engaged with seeing what was going on on deck, 
Iheard something split with asudden sharp noise, as if a piece of wood 
had been snapped short in two. I looked instinctively aloft, and had 
the mortification of seeing our foretopmast shot right through, and come 
whirring down with the velocity of lightning; the shrouds and stays crack- 
ed and parted like lighted tow, and our men on the forecastle were sent ca- 
pering about to escape the falling of the wreck and the lashing of the flying 
cordage. All was smoke, fire, and confusion 

During the confusion that reigned on board us from the wreck of the fore- 
topmast, the rogue poured in about fifty men upon our forecastle, and they 
began cutting and hacking about at our rigging like so many devils. 1n the 
light emitted by our artiliery, they looked like a company of fiends let loose 
red hot from hell for mischief. 

We turned upon them directly, and the hoarse cry, ‘ We're carried on the 
bow,’ soon broughtall our boarders to the forecastle 

It was a desperate combat; I even shudder now when I think of it, al- 
thongh it is nearly three-and-tweuty years ago that these events occurred — 
Steel clinking and glancing in all directions, like so many lightning flashes 
blood streaming, pistols and muskets popping, and bayouets and boarding- 
pikes clashing with an unremitting rapidity—groans, sbrieks, and horrid 
imprecations were mingled onevery side. At last we contrived to get them 
overboard, after killing and wounding about one half, and losing a great many 
men on our own side. 

wd fo the brig was untouched in every particular, as ifshe had been pro- 
tected by some mighty spell of saving power. She filled her topsail and 
began leisurely to fetch way, in order to put herself across our bows. 

I thought the game was up, and that the proud old British union would be 
shortly obliged to sweep the deck before a blackguardly buccaneer, as the 
carnage of our men was excessive ; four out of the six guns on our larboard 
side were rendered quite useless on account of the falling of the masts, and 
we had no means of extricating ourselves trom our disagreeable position.— 
Luckily, however, a good shot flew smack through his foremast a little .be- 
low the fishes. 

A shout burst from our lips as the tall pine, likealanky giant, came 
tumbling down and went flashing over into the sea, splashing up the water 
in silver jets, and feathering it into a cascade. 

We worked away meantime with allour might. The shot,1 could see, 

was telling fearfully, and drilling great holes in his sides. His fire 
slackened a little ; a cloud of smoke began to rise ominously from his main 
hatchway ; it grew denser and denser. 

By-and-bye we had the pleasure of seeing long streaks of yellow flame 
leap up, and, hearing the splash, splash of buckets of water. We worked 
hard still, and peppered her without intermission, 

_ Confusion and dismay seemed to prevail on board; gruff voices were issu- 
ing rapid orders, and the crew were plainly to be seen flying about from 
deck to deck asif they were bewitched. A long pillar of scarlet fire now 
flew brilliantly upwards ; it spread joyously to the right and left, and waved 
and flickered about, the small flames licking like fiery serpents and crawlin 
up the rigging and sails, which were soon in a blaze. The roaring ond 
humming of the fire in her hold began to redouble, and red stripes to look 
out at the per The guns one after the other became heated, and went 
banging off, and clouds of lurid smoke pile above pile, rose majestically far, 
far up into the illuminated firmament. 

The sea, the skies, the tumbling billows, the clouded moon, our shattered 
vessel, and its tattered rigging, our bloody decks, and even our very faces, 
were wraptin one uniform and brilliantscarlet light. The brig meanwhile 
genes like a red-hot coal ina fiery furnace. Her bristling guns, her chains, 

er raised ports, her stays, her wales, her anchors, aud all her furniture were 
etched out so vividly, that to au excited imagination they seemed as if all 
had been bathed deeply in a flood of red light ; while her sable ensign flut- 
tered high in the smothering air, like the angel of death rejoicing over his 
sinking victims, 

Her last hour rapidly approached. Our shot had sent in some of their 

planks, and the hissing waters were gaining hard upon her. Down !— 
down! she went, stern foremost, the scarlet waves gurgling and tumbling 
about her, and the cries of her ill-fated crew ringing through the still mid- 
night air. The flames gave a loud hiss, as they touched the water and were 
suddenly extinguished ; her masts still kept burning, flaring, and fizzing, like 
a couple of blazing sticks, but sunk gedadiy lower and lower. At last 
she gave a sickening lurch, the flashing water boiled and curled about her 
like a whirlpool, anda deep expiring groan, emitted from the very bosom 
of the ocean, told that chief, crew, and vessel, had been destroyed. 
_ Mr. Jeanings has as good an eye for the points of a line-of-battle ship as a 
jockey has for those of a horse, or one of Congreve’s beaux for the beanties 
ofa fine woman. A visit to Portsmouth harbour has many paragraphs in 
the style of the following :— 


A LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP. 
The boatman is directed to pull round and under the stern of a first-rate 
line-of-battle ship, lying at her moorings like a monster rock of guns in the 


middle of the harbour. There she lies, straight head and stern in reposing 
magnificence : a voleano with its fires out ;—a Cyclops asleep, with his ham- 





scriptions in rapidity, and equal to them in general effect. One chapter is 

evoted to an animated conflict between the Black Buccaneer of Barbadoes, 
a redoubtable pirate of twenty guns, and the Fire-Fly, a British schooner 
of twelve. We quote the coneladen — P } 


mer in his hand, whose tread would shake mountains aud dam rivers. Tier 
above lier; strip above strip; black and white alternately; sable riband, 
and row of guns, peepiag out of portholes in grimly long and regular array : 








giant anchors hung at her bows; her boats are on the booms; her quarter 
boats and stern boat swing iu mid air from the overhanging davits, shooting 
saliently out. 

Now we nearher. She isa fortress manned with a multitade. Her 
broadside hides the entrance of the harbour ; and the lines of her deck, grin- 
ning with their ponderous artillery, climb past channels and chains, shrouds 
and laniards, a jetty assemblage of maritime machinery, knotted and 
studded, crossed and levelled into blocked deadeyed platforms and through 
bulwarks, and thick and strong, and the white row of hammocks, till all 
breaks into fore, main, and mizen masts, like pillars of Hercules, mounting 
into tops like pharos galleries, and climbing still, mast on mast, and spar on 
spar, with the wide horizontal yards stretching out of sight like monster 
javelins poised on a rocking centre, or paths traced in air, and slung, and 
bound, and hooped, and fettered in a wilderness of ropes and rigging till the 
lofty upper poles, topgallant and royal masts, fine away and melt, tall lines 
in the deep crystal blue. 

A number of boats, like cockle shells, are at her side, crowded together 
as craft ata wharf. Tiny sailors, dwarted by their distance and elevation, 
are seen standing erect in the open ports, as ifin doorways. Above,on the 
tabled summit of this floating mountain, is seen the far presentiment of a 
small marine with his bayonet and cap. The stern and stern galleries dis- 
close themselves with their ranges of glistening windows, private walks, 
and overhanging galleries; the gigantic rudder; the double port; chains im 
festoons, a high over all, the tatfrail and ensign. All is black as a bi 
black cloud hiding half of an illuminated sky. She may indeed be cailed 
a moving castle, with a little army contained iu the wooden grasp of her 
hollow amplitude. 

Hark !—drums from the interior. She is beating the musters of her fifties, 
and her hundreds; and, having satisfied our curiosity, we will withdraw 
and pull for the landing-place. 

Hulks lying about above, studding the flat sea of the upper harbour, float- 
ing somnolently like great beasts of the ovean with their teeth drawn.— 
Cutter yachts, and revenue cutters, lying at anchor, heaving up anchor, or 
gathering way with white sail spread; harbour scenery of unusually ani- 
mated and national stamp; and the rich and extensive spread, and thickly 
populated and industrious details of a first-rate seaport, crowded with its 
manutactories and its stores, and alive with ten thousand resources of naval 
greatness and proud pre-eminence. All is under the grand illumination of 
a bright sun. 

The several chapters do not pretend to much connection with each other; 
but as sketches of sea-life, dashingly thrown off, Mr. Jennings’ book will 
probably bevome popular. They have the first requisite of fiction—they 
are amusing. 


—=_>———. 
MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 
Resumed from the Albion of August 30. 
Parr XIX. 

Change is the master-spirit of Europe, as permanency is of Asia. Tha 
contrast is in the nature of things. However the caprice, the genius, or the 
necessities, of the sitter on the throne may ottempt to impress permanency 
on the habits of the West, or mutability on those of the East, his success 
must be but partial. In Europe we have a perpetual movement of minds, 
a moral ocean, to which tides aud currents are an operation of nature. But 
the Caspian or the Euxine is not more defined by its limits of rock and 
mountain, or more inexurably separated from the general influx of the waters 
which roll round the world, than the Asiatic mind is from following the free 
course, and sharing the bold and stormy innovations of Evrope. 

But the most rapid and total change within human memory, was the one 
which was now betore my eye. I telt as some of the old alchymists might 
feel in their laboratories, with all their crucibles heating, all their alembics 
boiling, all their strange materials in full effervescence; and their eyes fixed 
in doubt, and perhaps ia awe, on the powerful and hazardous products about 
to result from combinations untried before, and amalgams which might 
shatter the roof above their heads, or extinguish their existence by a blast of 
poison, 

I had left Paris a Democracy. I found it a Despotism. 1 had left it a 
melancholy prey to the multitude ; a startling scene of alternate fury 
dejection ; of cries for revenge, and supplications for bread ; of the tyranny 
of the mob, and the misery of the nation. I now found it the most striking 
contrast to that scene of despair ;—Paris the headquarters of a mili ary go- 
vernment; the Tuileries the palace of a conqueror; every sound martial ; 
the eye dazzled everywhere by the spoils of the German and [talian sove- 
reignties ; the uation flashed with victory. Still, the public aspect exhibited 
peculiarities which interested me the mere, that they could never have ap- 
peared in older times, and probably will never return. In the midst of 
military splendour there was a wild, haggard, and unhappy character stamp- 
ed on all things. The streets of the capital had not yet telt the influence of 
that imperial taste which was to render it an imperial city. I saw the same 
shattered suburbs, the same deep, narrow, aud winding streets, the same 
dismal lanes, in which I had witnessed so often the gatherings of the armed 
multitude, and which seemed made for popular commotion. Mingled with 
those wild wrecks and gloomy places of retuge, rather than dwellings, I saw, 
with their ancient ornaments, and even with their armorial bearings and 
gilded shields and spears not yet entirely defaced, the palaces of the noblesse 
and blood-royal of France, the remnants of those ten centuries of monarchy 
which had been powerful enough to reduce the bold tribes of the Franks to 
a civilized slavery, and glittering enough to make them in love with their 
chains. If I could have imagined, in the nineteenth century, a camp of 
banditti on its most showy scale—a government of Condvttieri with its most 
famous captain at its head—~everywhere a compilation of arms and spoils, 
the rude habits of the robber combined with the pomp of military triumph 
—I should have said that the realization was before me. 

The Palais Royal was still the chief scene of all Parisian vitality. But the 
mob orators were to be found there no more. The walks and 
now crowded with bold figures, epauleted and embroidered, laughing and 
talking with the easy air of men who felt themselves masters, at who evi- 
dently regarded everything round them as the oe of acamp. The 
land Lad now undergone its third stage of that great spell by which nations 
are urged and roused at the will of afew. The crosier was the first wand 
of the magician, then came the sceptre—we were now under the spell of 
the sword. 1 was delighted at this transformation of France, from the horrid 
form of popular domination to the showy supremacy of soldiersbip. It still 
had its col. But the guillotine had disappeared. Savage hearts and san- 
guinary hands no longer made the laws, and executed them. Instead of the 
groans and execrations, the cries of rage and clamours of despair, which once 
echoed through all the streets, [ now heard only popular sougs and dances, 
and saw all the genuine evidences of that rejoicing with which the multitude 
had thrown off the most deadly of all tyrannies—its own. 

The foreigner shapes everything into the picturesque, and all his pictur- 
esque now was military. Every regiment which passed through Paris on 
its way from the frontier was reviewed, in front of the palace, by the First 
Consul; and those reviews formed the finest of all military spectacles, for 
each had a character and a nistory of his own —The regiment which had 
stormed the bridge of Lodi; the regiment which had headed the assault on 
the ¢ete-du-pont at Mantua; the regiment which had led the march at the 
passage of the St Bernard ; the regiment which had formed the advance of 
Dessaix at Marengo—all had their separate distinctions, aud were received 








—terraces of batteries rising to a deck rampart of monster thirty twos. Her 


with glowing speeches and appropriate honours by the chief of the Btate. 
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ular vanity was flattered by a perpetual pageant, and that pageant 
Th uiferent _ the tinsel displays of the monarchy : no ys ang a 
tion of legends, trivial in their origin, and ridiculous in their memory; 98 
the revival of transactions in which every man of Fraiice felt almost a pet- 
sonal interest, which were the true sources of the new system of nations, 
and whose living actors were seen passing, hour after hour, before the na~ 
tional eye. All was vivid reality, where all had been false glitter in the 
days of the Bourbons, and all sulicnness and fear in the days of the Demo- 
eracy. The reality might still be —_ and stern, but it was substantial, 
and not without its share of the superb; it had the sharpness and weight, 
and it had also the shiving, of the sabre. But this was not all; nothing 
could be more subtly consecutive than the whole progress of the head of 
the government. Ina more superstitious age, it might have been almost 
believed that some wizard had stood by his cradle, and sung his destiny ; 
or that, like the greatest creation of the greatest of dramatists, he had been 
met in some moantain pass, or on some lonely heath, and had heard the 
weird sisters predicting his charmed supremacy. At this period he was pal- 
bly training the vague to the sight of a dictatorship. The return ot 
e troops through Paris had already accustomed the populace to the sight 
milita wer. a 
“z ps ee of vast masses of men by a word, the simplicity of the 
great military machine, its direct obedience to the master hand, and its 
tremendous strength—all were a continued lesson to the popular mind. I 
looked on the progress of this lesson with infinite interest; for I thought 
that I was about to see a new principle of government disclosed on the 
broadest scale—Republicanist in its most wanete aspect, giving anew de- 
velopment of the art of ruling men, and exhibiting a shape of domination 
loftier and more energetic than the world had ever yet seen. Still, [ was 
aware of the national weaknesses. I was not without a strong suspicion of 
the hazard of human advance when entrusted to the caprice of any being 
in the form of man, and above all, to a man who had won his way to power 
by arms. Yet, I thought that society had here reached a point of division ; 
a ridge, from which the stream of power naturally took ditferent directions; 
that the struggles of the democracy were but like the bursting of those 
monsoons which mark the distinction of seasons in the East; or the rugged- 
ness of those regions of rock and aa ay of roaring torrent and suuless 
valley, through which the Alpine traveller must toil, before he can bask in 
the luxuriance of the Italian plain. Attached as I am in the highest de- 
gree to the principle of monarchy, and regarding it as the safest anchorage 
of the state, still, how was I to know that moral nature might not have her 
reserves.of power, as well as physical; that the science of government 
itself might not have its undetected secrets, as well as the caverns of 
the earth ; that the quiverings and convulsions of society at this moment, 
obviously alike beyond calculation and control, might not be only evi- 
dences of the same vast agencies at work, whose counterparts, in depths 
below the human eye, shake and rend the soil? Those were the days of 
speculation, and I indulged in them like the rest of the world. Every 
man stood, as the islander of the South Sea may stand on his shore, 
contempiating the conflict of fire and water, while the furnaces of the cen- 
tre are forcing up the island in clouds of vapour and gusts of whirlwind.— 
All was strange, undefined, and startling. One thing alone seemed certain; 
that the past regime was gone, never to return; that a great barrier bad 
suddenly been dropped between the two sovereignties ; that the living gen- 
eration stood on the dividing pinnacle between the languid vices of the 
t system and the daring, perhaps guilty, energies of the system to come. 
Behind man lay the long level of wasted national faculties, emasculating su- 
rstitions, the graceful feebleness of a sensual nobility, aud the superb fol- 
ies of a banghty and yet helpless throne. Before him rose a realm ot 
boundless extent, but requiring frames of vigour, and feelings undismayed 
by difficulty, to traverse and subdue ;—a horizon of bills and clouds, where 
the gale blew tresh and the tempest rolled ; where novel difficulties must be 
met at every step, but still where, if we trod atall, we must ascend at ev- 
ery ste aap every clearing of the horizon mast give us anew and more 
comprehensive ane, and where every struggle with the rudenesg of 
soil, or the roughness of the elements, must enhance the vigour of the nerve 
that encountered them. 

Those were dreams; yet I had not then made due allowance fur the na- 
ture of the foreign mind. I was yet to learn its absence of all sober thought; 
its ready temptation by every trivialty of the hour ; its demand of extrava- 
gant excitement to rouse it into action, and its utter apathy where its pas- 
sions were not bribed. I had imagined a national sovereignty, righteous, 
calm, and resolute, trained by the precepts of a Milton and a Locke; I 
found only an Italian despotism, trained by the romance of Rousseau and 
the scepticism of Voltaire. 

Every day in the capital now had its celebration, and all exhibited the 
taste and talent of the First Consul; but one characteristic fete at length 
woke me to the true design of this extraordinary man—the inauguration of 
the Legion of Honour. It was the first step to the tbrone, and a step of 
incomparable daring and dexterity ; it was the virtual restoration of an aris 
tocracy, in the presence of a people who had raved with the rage of frenzy 
against all titles, who had torn down the coats-of-arms from the gates of the 
noblesse, and shattered and dug up even the marbles of their sepulchres.— 
A new military caste—a noblesse of the sword—waus now to be establish- 
ed. Republicanism had been already “ pushed from its stool,’ but this was 
the chain which was to keep it fixed to the ground. 


The ceremonial was held in the Hotel des Invalides; and all the civil 
pomp of the consulate was combined with all the military display. The 
giving of the crosses of hunour called forth in succession the names of all 
those gallant soldiers whose exploits had rang through Europe, in the cam- 

igns of the Alps and of the Rhine. Nothing could be more in the spirit of a 
Ene historic picture, or in the semblance of a fine drama. The first men 
of the French councils and armies stood, surrounded by the monuments of 
their ancestors in the national glory—tbe statues of the Condes and Turen- 
nes, whose memory formed so large a portion of the popular pride, and 
whose achievements so solid a record in the history of French triumph.— 
To those high sources of sentiment, all that could be added by stately dec- 
oration and religious solemnity was given ; and in the chorus of sweet vui- 
ces, the sounds of martial harmony, the acclamations of the countless mullti- 
tudes within and without, and the thunder of cannon, was completed the 
most magnificent, and yet the most ominous, of all ceremomals. It was not 
difficult to see, that this day was the consecration. ¢rance to absolute 

wer, and of all her faculties to conquest. Like the Roman herald, she 

put on, in the temple, the rebe of defiance to all nations. She was to 
be from this day of devotement the nation of war. It was less visible, but 
not less true, that upon the field of Marengo perished the Democracy; but 
in that temple was sacrificed the Republic. The throne was still only in 
vision , butits outline was clear, and that outline was colossal. 


In my intercourse with the men of the new regime, I had associated chiefly 
with the military. Their ideas were less narrowed by the circle of Paris, 
their language was frank and free, and their knowledge was more direct 
and extensive on the topic which I most desired to comprehend, the state of 
their foreign conquests. I soon had reason to congratulate myself on my 
choice. One of these, a colonel of dragoons, who had served with Moreaa, 
and whose partialities at least did not lean to the rival hero, came hurriedly 
to me at an early hour one morning, to ‘take his leave.’ But why, and 
where? ‘He was ordered to join his regiment immediately, and march 
for the coast of the Channel.’ ‘To invade us?’ Lasked laughingly. ‘Not 
exactly yet, permaes but it may come to that in geod time. I grieve to 
tell you,’ added my gallant friend, with more of gravity than I thought he 
could possibly have thrown into his good-humoured features, ‘that we are to 
have war. The matter is perfectly determined in the Tuileties ; and at the 
levee to-day there will probably be a scene. In the mean time, take my in- 
formation as certain, and be ag ome for your return to England without 
twenty-four hours’ delay.’ He took his departure. 


I attended the levee on that memorable day, and saw the scene. The 
Place du Carrousel was unusually crowded with troops, which the First 
Consul was passingin review. The whole population seemed to Lave con- 
jectured the event of the day; for | had never seen them in such numbers, 
nor with such an evident look of general anxiety. The Tuileries were filled 
with officers of state, with leading military mon, and members of the Senate 
and Tribunat; the whole body of the foreign ambassadors were present ; 
and yet the entire assemblage was kept waiting until the First Consal had 
inapected even the firelocks of his guard, and the shoes ia their kuapsacks. 
The diplomatists, as they saw from the high casements of the palace this tar- 
dy operation going on, exchanged glances with each otber at its contemp- 
tuous trifling. Some of the militaires exhibited the impatience of men ac- 
customed to prompt measures; the civilians emiled and shrugged their 
shoulders ; but all felt that there was a purpose in the delay. 

At length, the drums beat for the close of the review ; the First Consul 
galloped up to the porch of the palace, flung himself from his charger, sprang 
up the staircase, and without stopping for etiquette, rushed into the salle. 
followed by a cloud of aides-de-camp and chamberlains. The Circle of Pree 
sentations was formed, and he walked hastily round it, saying a few rapid 
words to each. [observed for the first time an aide-de-camp moving on the 
outside of the circle, step for step, and with his eye steadily marking the 

ture of each individual to whom the First Consul spoke in his cireait.— 
This was a new precaution, and one indicative of the time. Til! then he had 
run all risks, might have been the victim of any daring hand. The very 
countenance of the First Consul was historic ; it was as characteristic as bis 
areer. It exhibited the most unusual contrast of severity and softness ; 












nothing sterner than the gathering of his brow, nothing more flatiering than 
hissmile, On this occasion we had them both in pertection. To the gene- 
ral diplomatic circle his lip» wore the smile. But when he reached the spot 
where the British ambassador stood, we had the storm at once. With This 
darkest frown, and with every teature ia agitation, he suddenly burst out 
into a tirade against England—reproaching her with contempt of treaties; 
with av absolute desire for war; with a perpetual passion for embroiling 
Europe; with forming armaments in the midst of peace ; and with challeng- 
ing France to an encounter which must provoke universal hostilities. The 
English ambassador listened in silence, but with the air of a high-spirited 
man, who would concede nothing to menace; and with the countenauce of 
an intelligent one, who could have easily answered declamation by argu- 
ment. But for this answer there was no time. The First Consul, havin 
delivered his diatribe, suddenly sprang round, darted through the crowd, 
rushed through a portal, and was lost to the view. That scene was deci- 
sive. Isaw that war was inevitable. I took my friend’s advice, ordered 

horses, and within the twenty-four hours, [ saw with infinite delight the 
cliffs of Dover shining in the dawn. ; 

I am not writing a history. I am merely throwing together events sepa- 
rated by great chasms, in the course of a life. My life was all incident; 
sometimes connected with public transactions of the first magnitude, some- 
times wholly personal; and thus I hasten on to the close of a public career 
which has ended, and ofan existence diversified by cloud and sunshine, but 
on the whole happy 

‘The war began ; it was unavoidable. The objects of our great adversary 
have been since stripped of their disguise. His system, at the time, was to 
lull England by peace, until he had amassed a force which would crush her 
at the outbreak of a war. A few years would have concentrated his strength, 
and brought the battle to our shores. But there are higher impulses acting 
on the world than human ambition; the great machine is not altogether 
guided by man. England had the cause of nations in her charge ;_ her prin. 
ciples were truth, honour, and justice. She had retained the reverence of 
her fore-fathers for the Sanctuary ; and the same guidance which had in the 
beginning taught her wisdom, ultimately crowned her with victory. I lived 
through a perioa of the most overwhelming vicissitudes of nations, and of 
the great disturber himself, who had caused those vicissitudes. I saw Na- 
poleon at the head of 500,000 men on the Niemen; I saw him reduced to 
50,000 on the plains of Champagne; I saw him reduced to a brigade at Fon- 
tainebleau; I saw him a burlesque of empire at Elba; and [ saw him an ex- 
ile on board a British ship departing from Europe to obscurity and his 

rave. 

" These things may well reconcile inferior talent to the changes of fortune. 
But they should also teach nations, that the love of conquest is national ruin; 
and that there isa power wnich avenges the innocent blood. No country 
on earth requires that high moral more than France; and no country on 
earth has more bitterly saffered for its perversion. Napoleon was embodied 
France ; the concentrated spirit of her wild ambition, of her furious love of 
conquest, of her reckless scorn of the sufferings and rights of mankind. No- 
bler principles have followed, under a wiser rule. But if France draws the 
sword again in the ambition of Napoleon, she will exhibit to the world only 
the fate of Napoleon. It will be her last war. 

On my arrival in England, [found the public mind clouded with almost 
universal dejection. Pitt was visibly dying. He still held the nominal reins 
of government for some period; but the blow had been struck, and his sole 
honour now was to be, that, like the Spartan of old, he died on the field, 
and with his buckler on his arm. There are secrets in the distribution of 
human destinies, which have always perplexed mankind; and one of those 
is, why so many of the most powerful minds have been cut off in the midst 
of their career, extinguished at the moment when their fine faculties were 
hourly more essential to the welfare of science, ef government, and of the 
general progress of society. 

I may well comprehend that feeling, for it was myown. I saw Pitt laid 
in the grave; 1 looked down into the narrow bed where slept all that was 
mertal of the man who virtually wielded the whole supremacy of Europe.— 
Yet how little can man estimate the future! Napoleon was in his glory, 
when Pitt was in his shroud. Yet how acon: more honoured, and thus 
more happy, was the fate of him by whose sepulchre all that was noble and 
memorable in the living generation stood in reverence and sorrow, than the 
last hour of the prisoner of St. Helena! Both were emblems of their na- 
tions, The Englishman, manly, pure, and bold, of unshaken firmness, of 
proud reliance on the resources of own nature, and of lofty perseverance 
tbrough good and through evil fortane, The foreigner, dazzling and daring, 
of singular intellectual vividness, and of a thirst of ower which disdained 
to be slaked but at sources above the ambition of all the past warriors and 
statesmen of Europe. He was the first who dreamed of fabricating anew 
the old Roman sceptre, and establishing an empire of the world — His game 
was for a prodigious stake, and for a while he played it with prodigious for- 
tune. He found the moral atmosphere filled with the floating elements of 
revolution ; he collected the republican electricity, and discharged it on the 
cusps and pinnacles of the European thrones with terrible effect. But, from 
the moment when he had dissipated that charm, he lost the secret of bis irs 
restible strength. As the head of the great republic, making opinion his 

yrecursor, calling on the old wrongs of nations to level bis way,and marshal- 
ing the new-born hopes, the ancient injuries, and the ardent imaginations of 
the continental kingdoms to fight his battles; the world lay before him, with 
all its barriers ready to fall at the first tread of his horse’s hoof. As an i-'m- 
peror, he forged his own chain. 

Napoleon, the chieftain of republicanism, might have revolutionized Ea- 
rope; Napoleon, the monarch, narrowed his supremacy to the sweep of his 
sword. Like a necromancer weary of his art, he scattered the whole trea- 
sury of his magnificent illusions into ‘ thin air ;’ and flung away his creative 
wand for asceptre; and buried the book of his magic ‘ ten thousand fathom 
deep,’ to replace it only by the obsolete statutes of courts, and the weak eti- 
quette of governments in decay. Fortunate for mankind that he committed 
this irrecoverable error, and was content to be the lord of France, instead of 
being the sovereign of opinion; for his nature was despotic, and his power 
must have finally shaped and massed itself into a stupendous tyranny. Still, 
he might have long influenced the fates, and long excited the awe and won. 
der of Europe. We, too, might have worshipped his Star, and have forgot- 
ten the danger of the faming phenomenon, in the rapidity and eccentricit 
of its course, as we saw it eclipsing the old luminaries in succession ; until 
it touched our orbit, and visited us in conflagration, 

It was said that Pitt died of a broken heart, in despair at the prospects of 
England. The defeat of Austerlitz was pronounced his death-blow. What 
thoughts may cluster round the sleepless pillow, who shall tell? But no 
man knew England better ; none had a bolder faith in her perseverance and 
principles; none had more broadly laid the foundations of victory in national 
honour. I shall not be driven into the belief that William Pitt despaired of his 
country. 

He died in the vigour of his genius, in the proudest struggle of the empire, 
in the midst of the deepest trial which for a thousand years bad demanded 
all the taculties of England. Yet, what man within haman recollection had 
lived so long, if we are to reckon life not by the callendar but by triamphs? 
What minister of England, what minister of Europe, but himself, was the 
head of his government for three-and-twenty years? What man had attain- 
ed so Ligh an Europeau rank? What mind had influenced so lurge an extent 
of European interests? What name was so instinctively pronounced by 
every nation, as the first among mankind? To have earned distinctions like 
these, was to have obtained all that time could give. Not half a century in 
years, Pitt’s true age was patriarchal. 

I was now but a spectator. My connexion with public life was broken 
off. Every name with which I kad been associated was swept away ; and 
I stood like a man flung from shipwreck upon ashore, where every face 
which he met was that of a stranger. I was still ia Parliament, but I felta 
louthing for public exertions. From habit, I had almost identified office with 
the memorable men whom I had seen governing so long; and the new faces, 
the new declamation, and the new principles, which the ministerial change 
brought before me nightly, startled my feelings even less as new than as in- 
congruous. 

T admitted the ability, the occasional intelligence, and perhaps even the 
“enagewr i of the cabinet; but in those reveries, (the natural refuge from a 

ong debate,) memory so often peopled the | reny Bench with the forms 
of Pitt and his distinguished coadjutors, and so completely filled my ear with 
his sonorous periods and high-toned principles, that when I was roused to 
the reality, I felt as those who have seen some great performer in one of 
Shakspeare’s characters, until no excellence of his successor can embody the 
conception once more. 


{ retired from the tumult of London, and returned to tastes which I had 
never wholly forgotten ; taking a small residence within a few miles of this 
ceutre of the living world, and devoting my leisure to the epjoy ments of that 
life, which, iu the purest days of mau, was given to him as the happiest, ‘ to 
dress the garden, and keep it.’ Clotilde in all her tastes joined with mine, 
or rather led them, with: the instinctive elegance of a female mind, accom- 
plished in every grace of education. We read. wrote, walked, talked, and 
pruned our rose-trees and gathered our carnations and violets, together.— 
She had already given me those pledges, which, while they increased the 
anxiety, also increase the affection of wedded life. The education of our 
children was a new source of interest. They were handsome and healthy 
Their little sports, the growth of their young perceptions, and the freshness 
of their ideas, renewed to us both all the delights of society without their 





exhaustion; and when, after returnivg from a day spent in the noise and 











bustle of London, I reached my rustic gate, heard the cheerful voices of the 
little population which rushed down the flowery avenue to cling upon my 
neck ; and stood at the door of my cottage, with my arm round the waist of 
my beautiful and fond wife, breathing the evening fragrance of a thousand 
blooms, and enjoying the cool air, and the purple glories of the sky—1 often 
wondered why men should seek for happiness in other scenes; ood felt grati- 
tude, not the less sincere from its being calm and solemn, to the Giver of a 
lot so nearly approaching to human fulness of joy. 

But the world rolls on, let who will slumber among its roses. The poli- 
tical world was awoke by a thunder-clap. Fox died. He was just six 
months a minister! Such is ambition, such is the world. He died like 
Pitt, in the zenith of his powers, with his judgment improved and his pas- 
sions mitigated, with the noblest prospects of public utility before his eyes, 
and the majestic respousibilities of a British minister asssming their natural 
rank in his capacious miud. The times, too, were darkening; and another 
‘lodestar’ was thus stricken from the national hemisphere, at the moment 
when the nation most wanted guidance. The lights which remained were 
many but they were vague, feeble, and scattered. The ‘leader of the starry 
host’ was gone. 

I cannot trust myself to speak of this distinguished man; for T was no Fox- 
ite. I regarded his policy in opposition as the pleadings of a powerful adyo- 
cate, with a vast retaining fee, a most comprehensive cause, and a most gen- 
erous and confiding client. Popularity, popular claims, and the people, 
were all three made for him beyond all ocher men; and nv advocate ever 
pleaded with more indefatigable zeal, or more resolute determination. But 
raised to a higher position, higher qualities were demanded. Whether they 
might not have existed in his nature, a for the development of time, 
is the question. But time was not given is task had hitherto been ensy. 
{t was simply to stand as a spectator on the shore, criticising the mancuvreg 
of a stately vessel struggling with the gale. The helm was at last put inte 
his hand; and it was then that he felt the difference between terra firma and 
the wild and restless element which he had now to control. Buthe had 
scarcely set his foot on the deck, when he, too, was swept away. On such 
brevity of trial, it is impossible to judge. Time might bave matured his 
vigour, while it expanded his views: matchless as the leader of a party, he 
mightthen have been elevated into an acknowledged leader of s people. The 
singular daring, ardent sensitiveness, and popular ambition, which made him 
dangerous ia a private station, might then have found their nobler employ- 
ment, and been purified in the broad and lofty region of ministerial p mcd 
He might have enlarged the partizan int» the patriot, and instead of be- 
ing the great leader of a populace, have been ennobled inte the great guile 
of an empire. 

To be Continued. 


—_——_—_. 
THE POLITE MAN. 


[ The following account of the Duc de Coilin, is froma paper in Fraser’ 
Magazine, entitled “ A Brace of Worthies.” It is the counterpart to tha 
of ‘ Colonel Gassion, the Brave Man,’’ given in the Albion two weeks 
ago. | 

The Duc de Coilin, brother of the Bishop of Orleans, is the veritable ty 
of the courtier of the times to which we allude, (Louis XIV.;) he was the 
very pearl of the age of the petits violons et des appartemens. He was of 
what was called the ‘ pur de la noblesse,’ and, consequently, had by birth 
tue right of the grandes entrees; so that he early became one of the satellites 
moving around the royal presence. At first he made himself conspicuous 
by his punctual attendances, at the same time that he did not manifest any 
signs of ambition. His whole aim seemed to be to please the king; a gra- 
cious word from the royal lips was the only recompense which he desired. 
His politeness had become a proverb, and was the constant source of un. 
ceasing laughter to the court; but the duke, who was justly proud of his 
politeness, could not fancy himself a laughing-stock. He could not possibly 
conceive how politeness could become ridiculous. Had he not dreaded be- 
ing uncivil, he would have told the nobles of the court that they would do 
well to imitate his example. 

Observing his punctuality in attendance and punctiliousness of conduct, 
his constant good-humour, the deep deference which he always manifested 
in the royal presence, the happiness which was reflected in his face and 
eyes whenever a word was addressed to him from his reyal lips, Louis took 
him into especial favour. When Marly was finished, he was the first man 
invited by the king to visit that country retreat. After that mauifestation of 
royal grace, he was the king’s constant companion in all his parties of plea- 
sure, his promenades, and in the chase ; and if a few other happy beings had 
not participated in his good fortune, he might have been taken for the king's 
shadow. 

St. Simon, who has left such abundance of anecdotes respecting hie con- 
| temporaries, has, unfortunately, bequeathed scarcely anything with regard 
tothe Duc de Coilin. He has, however, recorded two facts, which suffi- 
ciently stamp his character as the politestofmen. Av ambassador was taking 
leave of him ove day, after a long visit, and M, de Coilin arose to conduct 
him into the street. The diplomat chanced to bea man nearly as polite as 
the duke, so while the latter insisted on going through the ceremonial of re- 
spect, by way of easing his conscience, the other did all he could to prevent 
lim. It was a regular struggle for the palm of politeness, and the ambas- 
sador, seeing that he should infallibly be beaten unless he had recourse to 
a trifling violence, slipped through the door of the vestibule and double- 
locked it. For the moment the duke was nonplussed, aud the ambassador, 
chuckling over his stratagem, was abeut to enter his carriage, when he felt 
some one assisting him by the arm, and, on turning round, beheld Coilin in 
the act of making a profound bow. 

‘Ha! monsieur le , te exclaimed the ambassador, ‘you must have got here 
by some witchcraft, for did I not lock you within, fast and sate 1’ 

‘| jumped into the street from the window of the ante-chamber, which 
was not very far from the ground,’ answered the duke with another 
formal, and very profound bow. ‘I was not to be prevented from 
paying you the bakes of that deep respect which I entertain towards 
ou!’ 

‘ But you have torn your clothes! Alas, good Heaven, I trust you have 
not burt yourself?’ 
‘Do not take that into consideration,’ replied the duke ; ‘I am well repaid 
in having shown you my respect. But Jet this be a warning, and, another 
time, do not oppose what I conceive to be a sacred daty ’ 
The duke, in jumping, had fallen upon his hand, and actually dislocated 
histhumb. The king, on hearing the adventure, laughed heartily. and se 
the royal surgeon, Ielix, toattend him. After the thamb had been set, 
sufficiently painful operation, Felix arose to depart, and the duke also re 
to conduct him to the top of the staircase. The surgeon remonstrated, th © 
duke insisted ; the former, being outside, pulled at the door to shut upog 
the latter, and the latter pulled with might and main to open a free passage 
for his politeness; and their friendly strife was so well conducted, that the 
thumb was again displaced, and the patient had to uudergo auother opera- 
tion, more painful than the first; after which, having warned the surgeon 
Felix not to oppose his wishes, he duly conducted that gentleman to the 
stairs, with a bow every way smacking of the royal ceremonial, for which 
it is well known Louis was so great a atickler. , 

On another occasion, St. Simon, returning from Fontainebleau to Paris, 
was passing a broken carriage on the road, when he saw the Duc de Coilin. 
The fractured vehicle was the property of that nobleman. The latter was 
looking at his watch with what for him was unusual impatience, while a 
bungling village smith was trying to repair the injury. The king that night 
held medianoche at the Tuileries, and the duke would not for worlds have 
failed in attendance. St. Simon swopped, and offered a place in his carriage, 
which was gladly accepted. Madame de St. Simon, according to the fashion 
of the times, had two female attendants with her (dames de avite) in the 
carriage, and, to make room for the duke, it was necessary to leave the wait- 
ing- women behind in the village. Coilin immediately got down from the 
carriage. < . ; 

‘Your carriage is fall, monsieur le duc?’ said he, addressing St. Simon. 
‘I cannot inconvenience you; I prefer remaining bebind.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ answered St. Simon, ‘ we shall, being only three, be 
more at our ease.’ 

‘You surely cannot be speaking seriously ?’ returned Coilin. ‘Do you for 
one moment imagine, monsieur le duc, that I will quietly sit there, and see 
these respectable damsels left behind ? Madame de St. Simon will have 
occasion this evening for their services ; she will be greatly inconvenienced 
and I shall be the unhappy cause.’ é ; 

‘But for once,’ said St. Simon, ‘she will be able to do without their at- 
tendance.’ 

‘1 do not think so, monsieur; otherwise Madame de St. Simon would not 
have brought them with her,—that is asclear as noonday. I really cannot 
accept so offer.’ ‘ ; 

‘Well, then, we will take one of the demoiselles, and leave the other 
behind.’ 

‘That is equally impossible; for if Madame de St. Simon only re 
quired the aid of but one, why should she have brought two in the ear- 
riage 1?” 

“Well, well, my dear duke, get in, at all events; and, by a very little 
equeezing, all five can manage to sit. The carriage, you see, is preity 
large !’ 

‘In that case, I consent,’ said Coilin. 

While the duke was mounting, St. Simon gave the word to his people. 
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who suddenly shut the door, and drove off rapidly without the waiting- 
women. Coilin was furious at such a piece of treachery, and, putting balf 
his body out of one of the spn 2 he commanded the coachman in pe- 








remptory terms to stop, or he would jump down at the risk of breakin his 
neck. The coachman, faithful to his orders, kept on unflinchingly, and the 
duke would have put his threat into execution, had not St. Simon caught 
him around the body. However, the latter, seeing his friend’s determina- 
tion, had the carriage stopped, and room was made for the two one: 
women. Matters being thus arranged to the satisfaction of Monsieur de 
Coilin, the carriage proceeded on its way, but not without St. Simon being 
severely reproached by the politest man in France and Navarre for his for- 

etfulness of all punctilio. The most unpolished man in France and Navarre, 
94 said reprovingly, could not have done worse. ‘Daring my whole ex- 

rience,’ continued he, ‘I never was in greater danger of my life; and I 

ive you my sacred word of honour, monsieur le duc, that had you not stop- 

the carriage, and taken in these two demoiselles, I should, without 

any hesitation whatever, as in duty bound, have thrown myself under 
the wheels!’ 

By one of the most extraordinary freaks in nature, the most polished man 
in the universe had a brother who was the greatest of boors. A strange fa- 
tality must have attended his birth. The Chevalier de Coilin had contrived 
to spoil his fine name in proportion as the duke had raised his to distinction 
and honour. Inconceivable were the pains which the duke took to ingraft 

liteness into the rude, rough, ragged, and ugly trank of the chevalier. All 
his trouble was repaid by laughter, sarcastic remarks, and very detestable 
tricks. 

Louis was in the habit of overlooking the progress of his campaigns. He 
never exposed his person to any hazard, but he followed his armies, sur- 
rounded with all the pomp, parade, and magnificence which he so much 
loved. His carriages, his hounds, his courtiers, and his 6000 domestics, all 
attended him on his military progresses. He was the Gallic Sardanapalus 
of the seventeenth century. We suppose our own Lord Ellenborough was 
imitating the example set by Louis, when he overlooked the movements of 
Sir Hugh Gough, but, unlike the monarch of France, the governor-general 
of India, attended by the ladies of the Gough family, made the best of his 
way from the field of battle immediately that he heard the first shot fired, 
therein imitating the example so nobly set by Madison, the American 
president, on the field of Bladensburg. To return, however, to the subject 
of our notice. During one of the military progresses of Louis, the Duc de 
Coilin and his brother were lodged in a small town at the house of a respect- 
able widow, who treated them with the utmost hospitality. Although she 
was but a bourgeoise, the duke paid her as much attention, and treated her 
with as much suavity of manner, as if she had been the highest lady at court. 
The chevalier did otherwise ; he got drunk, and went early to bed. Colin 
on the following morning, overwhelmed his hostess, as in duty bound, with 
a double share of politeness ; and he continued so long uttering such a super- 
abundance of words, and so many compliments and civilities, with tenders 
of service, that the carriages forming the royal procession had drawn into 
their respective places, aud had nearly paseed out of the town, so that his 
carriage was forced to occupy the very last position, which was somewhat 
derogatory to his rank and dignity. This, however, le did not care fur, 
though the chevalier, it seems, thought otherwise. 

‘ Pardieu, brother !’ he exclaimed ; ‘ your bows, scrapes, and endless com- 
pliments, are sometimes infernally ill-placed.’ 

‘ Chevalier,’ said the duke, with ndiien dignity and emphasis, ‘ although 
you have very little of it, you must acknowledge that politeness is a very 
fine quality, of which one cannot have too great a share ?’ 

‘I think otherwise,’ returned the unsentimental younger brother. ‘If 
you had been satisfied with thanking that woman in the reasonable way 
adopted by all the world besides yourself—if you had not overwhelmed her 
with such a deluge of unmeaning phrases and compliments, we should not 
now be the very point of the court's tail, and a league from the carriages 
containing the ladies, and in such proximity to the vehicles conveying the 
scullions and the batterie de cuisine.’ 

‘That ay proves,’ observed the duke, ‘that the others did not properly 
thank their hosts for the attentions which they met with.’ 

‘That is to say’ retorted the chevalier, ‘ that it others would exhaust one 
hour in compliments, you would occupy four hours. But this time I have 
paid you off for your confounded ceremonies.’ 

‘ How so?’ anxiously demanded the duke. 

‘You fancy, no doubt, that you have quite won the heart of the little 
bourgeoise by your civilities. I'll wager any thing that at this moment she 
8 hurling anathemas at your head.’ 

‘ - do not comprehend your meaning, chevalier,’ said the Duc de 

oilin. 

_ ‘ Well, then,’ said the idler,‘ while the mistress and servants ran out 
in different directions for materials towards your breakfast, which 1] must 
confess was excellent, and you were walking, lost in thought, in the garden, 
I, happening to be in the chamber which you had occupied, threw down, 
by chance certainly. the rickety cabinet containing all the handsome china 
and assorted curiosities of the Flemish dame, and she will, no doubt, think 
you the author of al] that destruction.’ 

Atthis narrative the duke uttered an exclamation of rage, and ordered his 
carrage to stop 

‘ Let a horse be taken from the carriage. I wish to ride back to the house 
which we have just quitted,’ cried the duke. 

‘And what will the king think if you are not present at the noon repast 
and the petit coucher ?’ demanded the younger brother. 

This remark drove the duke to the pitch of despair, and he must needs 
have tern the hairsof is head from their very roots had he not, fortunately 
for : ome worn a huge wig, being at least two pounds and a half in 
weight. 

‘It does not matter,’ cried the duke; ‘let me relieve my conscience, even 
though I displease my sovereign. I cannot support the infamous suspicion 
of having injured my hostess. But as for you, monsieur,’ continued he, 
turning fiercely upon his brother, ‘the ties of brotherhood are from this 
time broken between us—I totally renounco you.’ 

* Well, well, brother; do not put yourself into such a fury,’ replied the 
chevalier, in as soothing a tone ashe could assume. ‘ This is only my joke. 
I wished to see if I could drive you into a fluster.’ 

_ ‘Swear. sir !’ screamed the pt ng ‘swear by your saint, or I wild not be 
lieve you!’ 5 

7 do swear then, monsieur le duc, by the spotless honour of your 
name. 

; Wretched man!’ returned the duke, ‘you are unworthy to bear it. I 
wish { could deprive you of it. 

‘Well, but,’demanded the chevatier, ‘is it forbidden for me to laugh and 
have my little joke because I happen to be bora a Coilin ?’ 

_ ‘Never joke again with me after that fashion, sir!’ cried the duke, with as 
imperious a look as he could command. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that the chevalier could appease his 
brother’s wrath. The story got wiad among the courtiers,and they repeated 
it to the king, who was highly amused. The ladies, especially, took the 
duke into favour for this show of deference for one of their sex, even 
though abourgeoise. They decreed that he possessed the very soul of gal- 

itry. Nor was Coilin devoid of feelings towards the sex, for he followed 
up what are termed bonnes fortunes, only he was such a rigorous stickler for 
forms and decorum that he would never allow his passion to overleap the 
bounds of propriety. The consequence was that in his love intrigues he 
was very like a horse going round in a mill, which, at the end of a month’s 
Sperations, finds itself precisely where it was at the very commencement of 
its labours. His lie was, 0 to speak complete and eternal preamble The 

indulgence of the passions agitates and troubles the soul too much to allow 
activity to that wit which is so essential to the steadfast position of every 
courtier, for without wit a courtier is nothing, and that is of sorry quality 
Without serenity of soul. Coilin was deeply impressed with the trath of 
this proposition, and he kept a constant guard over the erratic tendencies of 
his heart. But that heart at length was wounded by the shaft of Love; he 
saw and became enamoured of a young widow, who was heiress of a dis- 
tinguished, noble, and wealthy house in Britany, and all those who witness- 
ed the sudden effect of the charms of the lady upon his susceptibilities, at 
once concluded that she was destined very speedily tooccupy the tabouret 
of a duchess at Versailles. 

It was during the same expedition into Flanders during which the che- 
valier had so offended the duke, that the latter beheld, for the first time, the 
beautiful Marquise de Kergoet, who was looking out of the window of one 
of the carriages of the royal suite. 

‘I do not know exactly if | am dreaming,’ said the duke, rubbing 
_ eyes, ‘but I think I see among the ladies a face which is very strange 

me. 

‘She is in facta stranger,’ replied one of the nobles, ‘and the polite Coilin 
has at last found a face which he has not heretofore saluted. I will explain 
how this has happened. The lady is the widow of an officer in the naval 
service of his majesty, who died bravely in the discharge of hisduty She 
arrived in Paris ov the very day of the king's departure, and as she is of 
an undoubted family she has obtained permission to follow the court. Re- 
port says that she is a consummate coquette,’ 

- But she isa widow,’ muttered Coilin. * Heaven be praised!’ 

_ ‘What!’ exclaimed his friend, * have you fallen in love? Now is the 
time, if that bs so, to give evidence of your real claims to gallantry. I wii 
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conversation. Now then, Coilin, brush up and play the beau, and let us see 
how you attack the pretty widow!’ : . 
Coilin was put upon his mettle, and before his friend had ceased speaking 
he had, with hat iv hand and the most graceful of bows, drawn his horse 
up by the window of the carriage, uttering at the same time such a compli- 
ment as he knew must infallibly please the lady. It seemed that the duke 
had made an impression upon her heart, for the lady carried on a lively 
conversation with him duriug the whole day, and took leave in the even- 
ing with such a particular look that he became the butt for raillery, all 
his friends and acquaintances saying that he had effected an indubitable con- 
quest. 
We have already said that the king was always folluwed into the field b 
his full complement of court lords aud ladies and his six thousand attend- 
ants,* and it may naturally be concluded that accommodation for such a host 
of persons, great and small, was a matter of much difficulty. Sometimes 
the highest among the nobles were compelled to put up with the sorriest 
lodgings, while half the underlings were forced to bivouac as they could.— 
Monsieur de Cavoie, the marechal des logis, was quite a genius in his live 
of duty, but even his fertile imagination was often at fault at the very mo- 
ment when the king and court were descending from the carriages. It may 
easily be imagined ow tremendous onsuch occasions was the bustle and 
confusion. At one time, after a forced journey of about six leagues, the king 
and his royal train happened to stambie upon the castle of Brisach, which 
was ill-faurnished and in a state of dilapidation. The various lodgings had 
not been marked, the cooks could not find convenient fires for their badterie 
de cuisine, there wasno fit apartment for the evening’s eres The 
consequence was that the monarch was is an ill-temper, aud all the courtiers 
were in consternation. King Louis could not dine without the ladies, and 
the ladies not having had time or opportunities for their respective toilettes 
were forced to appear in their morning attire. The old, black, time-en- 
crusted fortress of Brisach bore a close resemblance to a prison. Its gloomy 
appearance settled into yet greater gloom under the shadow of the king’s 
ispleasure. The court had never before so severely felt the horrors of 
war! The high soul of the Duc de Coilin was almost driven to madness at 
the sight of the greatest monarch upon earth being lodged in such miserable 
quarters; and when he heard that mademoiselle, the king’s cousin«german, 
had had a bed allotted to her destitute of curtains, his companions thought 
he would have fainted away. He was, however, reassured by his royal 
master, who, in a resigned voice, observed as he arose from table. 


‘We shali be more fortunate on the next occasion. The best thing we 
can now do is to retire to rest, and leave this old broken-down chateau by 
uine o'clock in the morning.’ 

The monarch’s word, potent as the magician’s wand, dispersed the cour- 
tiers; but on retiring without their usual share in the customary brelan and 
reversi With the great Louis, they felt that their measure of happiness was 
incomplete. Coilin had the honour of the lights, and therefore he was one 
of the last to quit the royal apartment. On leaving it, he walked stowly along 
the dark corridors of the castle, his mind distracted with grief at the circum- 
stance of the royal head being forced to repose in a room almost destitute of 
furniture, when he encountered a female face, which also bore evidence of 
griet, and that face appertsined Ww no less a person than the lovely Marquise 
de Kergoet. 

* Moasieur le duc,’ said the lady, in a tone of voice sufficient to melt a rock, 
to say nothing of the tender heart of Coilin, ‘you see me in the greatest 
possible distress. ‘The whole court has an hour since retired to rest; but, 
although I have hunted high and low, I cannot find the chamber which has 
been allotted to me—I cannot see my name written anywhere. M.deCua- 
voie has, to all appearance, forgotten me !’ 

Coilin shook from head to foot; then his whole frame thrilled with delight 
at the prospect of being useful to the lady. 

‘ Forget you, madame !’ sighed Coilin, with the tenderest glance which he 
could call up, ‘forget you! impossible! At all events, if [ were the mare- 
chal des logis, | should never survive such on oversight.’ 

‘Oh, monsieur!’ replied the lady, smiling and oeaty pleased at the 
chivalrous exclamation and the deep deferential manner of the duke towards 
her, ‘Oh, monsieur, there is nothing to kill one’s self about. Calm your 
feelings, I beseech you.’ 

‘I would, nevertheless, kill myself incontinently,’ returned the duke.— 
‘But we must not lose time in suppositions and surmises. I muat relieve 
the difficulty of your position. Remain here one moment; I will bring Ca- 
voie to explain the matter.’ 

The duke searched through the whole castle for the marechal des logis, 
but he was not tobe found. Cavoie, seeing the king’s displeasure, had made 
his escape at the first convenient moment from the castle, and had hidden his 
miserable person in an apartment in the little town. The duke returned 
alone, the very picture of desolation. 2 

‘ A pleasant situation, truly !’ observed the lady, gaily, endeavouring by 
a laugh to dispei the gentleman’s disappointment. ‘It seems that my un- 
lucky fate will oblige me to sit on the stairs the whole night. If 1 knew 
some lady, [ would request a share of her bed; but | am quite a stranger at 
court.’ 

‘Lovly see one thing before us, madame,’ said the duke, ‘and that is, that 
you should accept the use of my chamber.’ 





knocking at the door, which a voice from without ordered in the king’s name 
to be opened. . 

Monsieur de Coilin, being very tired, was beginning to slumber heavily 
so that he was not quickly aroused. The knocking and the voice sounded 
more loudly than before. It even aroused the fair marquise, who, springing 
trom her couch, and flinging a wrapper around her, poked her head coy am 
the opening of the door, and called to the duke ina loud whisper. Whattl 
loud knocking could not accomplish, the sweet tones of that masical voice 
immediately effected. Monsieur de Coilin sprang up with alacrity. 

‘Do you not hear the knocking and the appeal in the king’s name ?’ con- 
tinue the lady in her whisper. ‘I am lost and ruined for ever!’ 

‘ L°St and ruined, madame !’ said the duke; ‘and why so? 1 implore you 
to tell me.’ ? 
‘If [am discovered here, they will not give credit to my story—they will 
not believe that we had the intention of ourselves repeating the adventure 
to-morrow morning !’ ; 

‘ Madame,’ replied the duke, drawing himself up with dignity, ‘I am 
one of those whose honour cannot even be suspected. Be assured t 
your reputation will remain uatarnished. I pledge myself to that.’ 

The duke opened the outer door to the king’s messenger, while the lady, 
reassured, closed the inner door, and again sought her couch. , 

The duke beheld Monsieur de Guitry, the grand master of the king’s 
wardrobe. : 

‘Monsieur le duc, said Guitry, * Monsieur, le Prince de Condé has just 
sent in four prisoners of rank and distinction, and his majesty not knowing 
how to dispose of them, entreats you to secure one of them for this night. 
The name of your intended companion is the Count Van Erskoman, a Dutch 
nobleman. Bat what doI see? What is the meaning of this disorder, and 
the mattrass upon the floor of your antechamber ?’ 

‘It is nothing, positively nothing, Monsieur le Guitry,’ replied the duke. 
‘ It arises from a foolish oversight of Cavoie’s. I will tell you all about it 
to-morrow morning.’ page 

Guitry eyed the duke with a suspicious look ; and after casting an inquist- 
tive glance around the room, and presenting the Dutch prisoner, he proceed- 
ed to distribute the three still remaicing on his bands. 

‘ Monsieur,’ said the duke to his guest, with the protoandest of bows, and 
blandest of smiles, ‘Tam painless with regret that [ cannot offer you 
my bed ; bat imperious necessity has compelled me to offer it for the use of 
alady. All that remains is this mattrass, and I yield it to you with the 
greatest pleasure in the world.’ ; 

‘ Monsieur,’ replied the Dutchman, with as profound a bow, for he prov- 
ed to be one of the pinks of politeness, ‘ Monsieur, by no means; 1 would 
not for the world deprive you of it. I will remain ou this chair.” 

‘Sooner, monsieur, than see you so poorly accommodated, I will sit up 
the whole night.’ ‘ 4 

‘ And so would I,’ said the Dutchman, ‘ rather than deprive you of it. I 
will never lie down unless you consent to share the mastrass with me !” 

‘I shall incommode you: it is too narrow for us both,’ said the duke. 

‘Then keep it altogether, I beseech you, said the Datchman,” 7 

‘ Never, monsieur, never !’ cada the duke, with vehemence. ‘ T will, 
however, share it with you, since you positively insist upon it. ’ 

They wrapped themselves in their cloaks, and lay down side by side; but 
their still active politeness made them remove gently from the middle of 
the mattrass, so as to allow better sleeping space for the other. Coli, not 
to be outdone in the quality he most valued by his guest, slid at length 
from the bed, such as it was, fairly on to the fleor. The heavy Dutchman 
followed his example. Each slept on the bare boards, while, without in- 
convenience to either, the mattrass could have easily accommodated a third 

yerson. 

: Meanwhile, Guitry, bent on mischief, had related a marvellous tale to the 
crowd of gentlemen in ordinary to his majesty, who, after the fatigue of the 
day, were indulging in rather a late carouse. The Duc de Coilin, so cele- 
brated for fastidious, rigid, unbending virtue, was actually at that moment 
engaged in an adventure! He had received Guitry at the threshold of his 
antechamber with a look somewhat confused ; that room was in confusion; 
the inner door was closed. Guitry had even thought that, while waiting, 
he hed heard the soft whisper of a female voice ; certain it was, that he had 
heard the duke’s voice addressing some one within. No doubt the noble 
duke’s prisoner was sleeping in the anteroom ; and there was as litle doubt 
that the chamber itself was occupied by some bers 4 Papen, of the 
fair sex. The gentlemen assembled laughed as thoug y could split 
their sides at the very notion of Monsieur de Coilin being caught in an in- 
trigue. They talked loudly and clamorously, and at last they determined to 
ascertain that important fact But how were they to obtain admittance into 
the chamber of a duke, without running great risk of their places? That 
question could not easily be answered ; it seemed to be a poser. 

‘A ghost only,’ said at length Monsieur de Guitry, ‘cau enter the cham- 
ber with impunity.’ s 

‘A ghost!’ shouted the gentlemen. ‘Guitry has removed the difficulty. 
Great liberties are allowed the visitants from the other world. The soul of 
some old, unfortunate, deceased prisoner, cannot be denied permission to 
wauder at will and leisure in this old broken-down fortress!” And it was 
forthwith proposed that one of the party should be attired as a ghost, and 
so metamorphosed, should gl ide into Coilin’s chamber 





‘ Aud you, mousieur ?’ demanded the lady, with a little evident embarras- 
ment. 

‘Do not be uneasy on my account,’ replied Coilin. ‘I shall easily man- 
age in some way or other.’ 

He gently took the lady’s hand, and led her along with true courtier-like 
grace. When they arrived at the duke’s quarters, the lady was ushered 
5 a small antechamber into a miserable room. There was, however, 
a bed. 

‘ The lodging is not very brilliant, as you see,’ said the duke; ‘ but at all 
events you will be alone and undisturbed.’ 

‘ But how can Ldo without my women?’ exclaimed the marquise, with a 
look offright. ‘I cannot find my way back to them at this hour, and through 
the intricacies of the passage. I shall die if left alone in this gloomy room, 
with its thick walls, and that horrid deep-set and barred window. Then, 
there is no lock to the door !’ 

‘Poor, poor lady !’ sighed forth the duke several times. 

‘ And where do you propose sleeping yourself!’ asked the lady. 

‘I really do not exactly know,’ replied the duke, thoughtfully. ‘ My bro- 
ther, the cardinal, is not at this momeat in the king’s train.’ 

“ha Mat ogg you be satisfied with that antechamber, monsieur ?’ again asked 
the lady. 

* Most assuredly,’ responded the duke. ‘ But I fear much that 1 should in- 
convenience you?’ 

‘No,’ said the lady. ‘If I knew you were near, I should no longer be 
afraid of sleeping in this room: but i 

b,, I fully understand you, madame,’ was the duke’s reply, with his hand to 
his heart, and a profound bow. ‘ Appearances will be of a doubtful charac- 
ter; and your regard for your reputation ‘ 

Coilin was about to take his departure with another profound bow, when 
the lady emphatically observed :— 

‘ War, monsieur le duc, isa terrible thing!’ 

‘ And I apprehend,’ added the duke, ‘that the general disorder which 
every where prevails this night will be a sufficient excuse. Bat,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I would much rather take up my quarters in the midst of the 
neighbouring forest, than expose you to the slightest suspicion.’ 

‘ I would be the last persen in the world, monsieur, to drive you to that 
extremity,’ replied the marquise. ‘ And, to speak candidly, I shall not be 
able to sleep unless you are near me. You will, therefore, greatly oblige 
_ by passing the night in that antechamber.’ 

‘ Alter this it is impossible that I can refuse,’ answered the politest man in 
France or Navarre. ‘A chair will suffice for my bed; and I will sleep in 
the antechamber.’ 

‘So let it be,’ said the lady ; ‘and to-morrow we will relate the incident 
as it has occurred ; and I trust that noone will see anything to blame.’ 

‘ The first who shall dare to open his lips on the subject,’ returned the 
duke, ‘ will have a small affair to settle with me. 

‘ Then, monsieur le duc,’ said the lady, ‘Laccept your kind offer on one 
condition only, and that is, that you take the mattress from the bed, that you 
may better rest yourself!’ 

The duke resisted, and the lady insisted; but the latter, in case of non- 
compliance, having threatened to return to the stairs, he at last did as the 
lady desired. The walet-de-chambre was called in to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

‘ War is not only a terrible, but a very strange thing,’ slowly murmured 
the duke, thus making a slight addition to a former expression of the lady ; 
and for a few moments he seemed lost in thought.‘ Who could bave dreain- 
ed of so singular an adventure?’ he at length added. The apparentiy coy 
marquise eyed him with evident satisfaction. A spectator might have with 
safety sworn that he could see a half-lurking smile flit like a sporting but 
terfly around her pouting lips. By this time the mattrass was daly laid on 
the floor of the antechamber. The duke bade her good night, the door was 








closed between them; and the duke was lving down covered with his cloak 
13 : ; ‘ : 

es his eyes, and faintly muttering to himself, that ‘war was a curious 
thing, and brought about curious adventures,’ when there was a sudden 


* See the prelimis ary chapter by Baviere to his edition of the meinoirs 
of the younger Brienne for some very curious details respecting the royal 
household. 





Wager that you have not courage, duke, to accost the lady and get her into 


‘ Bat how should the door be opened without noise ?’ demanded one of 
the party. 

‘ There is uo lock to the door, and the hinges are quite loose,’ retarned 
Guitry. 

‘ Then, who would play the part of the ghost?’ was the next question 
propoanded., ¢ 

*‘ He should be in rank a duke,’ answered Guitry ; ‘because, in case of 
any quarrel and a duel, there can then be no difficulty raised as to the dif- 
ference in position of the two combatants.’ . 

The Duc de Rochefort was selected. They covered his body witha sheet, 
and they whitened his face. They then placed a torch in bis band. He 

lided away noiselessly,—much after the fashion of a spirit —followed by 
Bis merry companions, who paused before the door which yielded to the 
ghos?’s touch ; and as he entered, the others as noiselessly retired. 

The Dutchman slept heavily and profoundly ; as a man should sleep, who 
had fought desgeceialr hard ere he had been made prisoner by the Prince 
de Condé; but the glare of the light falling upon the Duc de Coilin’s eye- 
lids, at once awakened him ; whereon, raising his body, his first movement 
was towards a formidable horse-pistol, which he had, according to his wont, 
placed at his head; and not caring one doit for the sheeted spectre, he cock- 
ed the deadly instrament, deliberately closed one eye, and was taking sure 
aim with the other, when the Duc de Rochefort, with admirable presence 
of mind, aud well knowing the other’s weakness, bethought him—most 
happily for his safety—of making a profound bow. Coilin was lost in ad- 
miration, and immediately put down his Bw So polite a ghost, he 
thought, must undoubtedly have —— tothe body of some illustri- 
ous lord of the bygone coart, so celebrated for the polish of its manners.— 
He got upon his feet, and in his turn returning the bow with a grace which 
would have ashamed our own Sir Christopher Hatton, demanded in what 
way he could be of service to his disembodied spiritship. 

The Duc de Rochefort, afraid of being recognised if he spoke, observed 
a pradent silence, nodded gravely, and made a sign with his hand that Coi- 
lin should follow him. : 

‘1 obey your commands,’ said Coilin, with his customary politences ; ty 
go first, and have the kindness to show me where you would have me fol- 
low you.’ 

The ghost traversed several con idors. {t had ascertained that the fat sleep- 
ing Dutchman was not a captivating beauty, and that there was no adven- 
ture. Guitry had been mistaken; but where was he to conduct so compli- 
ant and pertinacious a follower as the Duc de Coilin, and how conclude the 
adventure? Rochefort resolved to extinguish the torch, and was just om the 
point of stamping upon it, when Coilin besought him in the politest terms 
to arrest the act. , . 

‘ Do not be in any haste,’ said he, ‘and permit me one observation. I 
presume that this isthe spot where you have been buried, and that you will 
be perturbed until your remains have been Pe pron in boly ground?’ 

The phantom, in a ghostlike manner, nodded its head 

‘ So far so well,’ continued the duke; ‘ but if you extinguish the torch 
and leave me in obscurity I shall be much puzzled to-morrow morning to 
find the spot. Be kind enough, if you can do so without inconvenience, to 
lend me that torch, and, by its light, I slall be enabled to regain my bed.— 
Excuse me, | beseech you, for this rude request; for you must yourself be 
left in darkness, though darkness by this time must be familiar to you; LutI 
beg the loan of the hght that I may the more effectually be useful to you 
to-morrow morning. I take it for granted, I again say, that you are not ab- 
solutely in want of that light.’ 

Monsieur de Rochetort, after this, could not but hand the light to the 
Duc de Coilin, and the two noblemen ugain exchanged low and profound 
bows. 

‘ Now,’ continued Coilin, ‘ yon may absolutely count uponmy willingness 
ind zeal in fulfilling your desire. Before [ leave this castle, I will com- 


inenee a search for your body, and have a mass said for your repose. | 
wn much flattered that, of all thé distinguished gentlemen of the court, 
you have selected me for this duty; this is a work of consideration and 


esteem, of which I shall ever have a lively recollection, and | pray and en- 
trent that vou will always regard ine as your most obedient and very hum- 


ble servant.’ 
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It is scarcely necessary to add that another bow followed this asseveratiun, 

and that other now (to say nothing of Sir Christopber Hatton) would have 
made, had he beheld it, the immortal Simpson of Vauxhall notoriety sud- 
dealy die of envy on the very spot. 

The duke took not only a most polite, respectful, but even an affec- 
tionate leave of his supposed unearthly visitor, whom he left at the 
bottom of the grand staircase, and where his ghostship was left groping 
in the dark for a good hour, ere he could return to the companionship of 
the carousing gentlemen in ordinary to his most Christian Majesty King 
Louis IV. 

On the following morning Coilin attended the monarch’s early levee, 
just as the ghost-story had been repeated to his majesty. Louis was 
indulging in a laugh ‘a gorge deployee.’ This was very unkingly, but it was 
pes? comfortable, for Louis was so tickled at the story that he could not 
avoid it. 

‘Holla! come here, my dear Coilin,’ exclaimed the monarch. ‘ You 
were last night, it seems, the object of suspicion. They thought you had 
scandalously transgressed by harbouring in your very sleeping-apartment 
one of the ladies of our court!’ 

‘It seems to me,’ replied the duke, ‘ that calumny has not this morning 
been slow of motion, since it has already reached the ears of your ma- 


jesty. 

‘ The deed was so foul,’ continued the king, ‘ that the very dead arose to 
interpose and evince their abhorrence, but yet nothing was discovered 
wherewith to accuse orreproach you. You can now inform us what it was 
daa were concealing with such scrupulous care in your inner cham- 

r? 

The Duc de Coilin recounted the whole proceedings of the former even- 
ing with such openness and straightlorwardness, that not a single person 

to gainsay or even throw a suspicion upon his narration. Then turn- 
ing towards the grand ‘ marechal des logis,’ who was present, he said, with 
an air of feeling and commiseration,— 

‘My poor Cavoie! [am in absolute despair in being compelled to re- 
late to his majesty the proceedings of last evening, which prove the 
qevens fault of which you were guilty ; but you , Tw understand, 

t when called upon to speak of facts, my honour will not allow me to 
conceal any thing, or give a gloss to circumstances even though prejudicial 
to myself.’ 

‘We will grant Cavoie our full pardon,’ replied the monarch, scarcely 
able to sup his farther laughter ; ‘but I cannot help saying, Monsieur 
de Coilin, that it is a fine thing to possess so spotless a reputation as you do 
in our court. If the Marquise de Kergoet had accepted the chamber of a 
less honourable and creditable man ; in short, some roue like Lauzun or De 
Guiche, no one would have believed that matters had proceeded so inno- 
ceutly as they really have. See, gentlemen,’ continued the king, turning to his 
bevy of courtiers, ‘see the effect of an honourable and spotless life! De- 
ceitful appearances injure those of tainted existence, but can never hurt 
men like our dear Duc de Coilin. Madame de Kergoet may set scandal at 
defiance.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said the Duc de Coilin ; ‘ for if your majesty will graciously 
accord me permission, and if the lady will favourably listen to my suit, I 
will make the offer of my hand and marry her immediately that the court 
shall return io Paris.’ 

‘ Ah, ha!’ exclaimed the monarch, ‘you have been dreamiag of her beau- 
ty during the night!’ . 
bas Sire, answered Coilin, ‘I was enamoured of her before this adven- 

re. 


‘Well, then,’ said the monarch, ‘in this affuir I give you free permission 
to do whatever you please,’ 

The very first marriage which was celebrated after the campaign was that 
of the Duc de Coilin with the Marqnise de Kergoet. The young widow 
had been remarkable for her coquettish temperament, and it might be ima- 

ed from that circumstance that she was the cause of great anxiety to her 

usband. But it was not so. On receiving an illustrious name and the 
much-coveted right of the tabouret, the lady at ence understood the respon- 
sibilities of her position, and never thought of disgracing that name which 
was held in such universal esteem. Nor must it be supposed that because 
he was the very essence of politeness, Monsieur de Coilin was a man desti- 
tute of ener, A of character, and incapable of guiding a wife through the 
shoals and difficulties 0’ an intriguing court. He was the true type of true 
honour and courage. He had occasion during that very campaign when he 
became enamoured of the Marquise de Kergoet to show his character in so 
convincing @ manner that the court itself was astonished. 

To those who returned his courtesies Monsieur de Cuilin was a very lamb ; 
to those who dared to treat him with discourtesy, he was a raging lion.— 
On the latter description of gentry his vengeance, being prompt, followed 
always sharply upon the heels of offence. it is by no means surprising that 
inthe mostcivilized, most polite, and most polished nationin the world, the Duc 
de Coilin should have lived long without meeting with an affront sufficiently 
aggravated to tarn the even current of his blood, and disturb that perfect 
propriety of demeanour for which he had become so justly distinguished 
and celebrated in his own country. But at length the offence did come. 
- that was on the very evening of the capture of the famous city of 

ons, 

On this occasion the ‘ marechal des Jogis’ had not committed any error; 
and if any one had put up with those inconveniences so inevitably concur- 
rent with the progress of warfare, all would have been well. But Monsieur 
de Crequi, being displeased with the lodging allotted to him, went delibe: 
rately to choose another which might be more to his fancy; and, without 
regarding the chalk marks which indicated the name of the hero of this no- 
tice, he boldly entered and established himself in those preferable quarters, 
consoling himseif with the reflection that Monsieur de Coilin was so 
respectable, so polished, so polite a man, that he would never condescend 
to the vulgarity of expressing himself as though he were offended or inanger. 

If Monsieur de Crequi had asked civilly for the use of the room, if he hud 
expressed a desire to made an exchange with Mousieur de Coilin, all would 
have been well. The latter would have gladly gone without any bed atall, 
rather than have refused compliance; but when he saw that a man of his 


quality was treated with such slight consideration, he was filled with indig- | 


nation. To have fall vengeance he ran to the apartment of the Marshal de 
Crequi, the brother to the individual who had offended him so grossly, and 
who, bavingone of the highest commands inthe army, was of course, maguifi- 
cently lodged. He found. the apartment vacant, and deliberately took pos- 
session of it, posting nis servants at the dvor, pistol in hand, and giving them 
strict orders to shoot any one who should attempt to force a passage into the 
room. 

Of course, in due time, the Marshal de Crequi made his appearance. 

‘ Monsieur,’ cried out the Duc de Coilin, ‘ your brother co insolently ta- 
ken possession of my apartment, and I call on you to order him to quit it on 
the instant. Should you be foolhardy enough to uphold his insolence, I 
a plainly that one of us will not leave this place alive?’ 

‘ Holla, Monsieur de Coilin!’ cried out the Marshal de Crequi, ‘do not 
fy into , ope We will not cut each other's throats. Keep possession 
of m if you please, I yield it up with the greatest pleasure; and if it 
will be any satisfaction to you, I will give my brother amght thorough scold- 
ing in the morniug.’ 

‘That is not enough, monsieur!’ said Monsieur de Coilin. ‘I tell you 
that it isnot enough. I must for this affront have an apology, and that in 
public, otherwise { shall carry my complaint before the kien: and if he will 
not render me justice, I here promise to have eternal enmity with yourseif. 
The wrong -doer is your brother, and I will hold you responsible. ~ But his 
most Christian majesty will never permit that his court shall be without rule 
or order,’ 

‘Be calm, Coilin,’ cried the marshal, ‘and sleep quietly, you will find 
every thing right to-morrow morning.’ 

On the following morning the affair was submitted to the king, who in 
every way approved the conduct of Monsieur de Coilin, and severely repri 
manded Monsieur de Crequi. The quarrel could never have been arrang- 
ed between the noblemen without the special interposition of his majesty. 
This affair gave the court the highest possible opinion of the firmness of the 
Duc de Coilin ; and, moreover, obtained for him the friendship of his royal 
master, After that occurrence no one ever joked about the polished man- 
ners of the subject of this notice. who, as far as politeness and honour were 


concerned, was never surpassed by the congregated people of ‘ France and 
Navarre.’ 


a 
TURKISH POLICY. 


In the once flourishing city of Adrianople there dwelt an industrious Ar- 
menian merchant, of the name of Douzoglou, who, by dint of time and per- 
severance in following 0p his occupations in the bazaars, amassed, ere the 
close of his long and industrious career, considerable wealth, leaving his 
orphan children, consisting of three sons and a daughter, well off and inde- 
pendent. The sons, for a succession of years, continued and carried on 
their deceased father’s well regulated and lucrative pursuit From the firm 
being long well known and established, they possessed both custom and 
credit to a great extent; but with alf these advantages, they were soon 
found wanting in the experience and well-regulated judgment of their sire 
Their witless speculations became every day more and more apparent and 
embarrassing At length the anxious look and frown took possession of 
their youthful brow: there was no mistaking the restless and flickering 
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glance which, with rapid and electric power, conveys the shock—the horri- 
ble shock of doubt and suspicion. The servieut were no longer subservient 
—credit became rare and restricted—time and circumstance were changed 
—the supercilious and chilling nod of the bazaars told it—the retiring, the 
turning hurriedly round a short and convenient corner, in order to avoid 
meeting, confirmed it. 

There is a strange but irresistible disgust which arises, and, I may say, 
hourly foments on the acute though hidden feelings of the mind, when the 
many ills of dire misfortune befall the once thriving and prosperous man, 
particularly in the place of his birth and success. Every person and object 
then seem to him changed, ghastly, and forbidding, which before inches 
solid and comely ; he then feels inclined to shun the light of day, and when 
compelled to wander forth, he seeks the lonely lane and bye-path, the most 
deserted and darkest recesses, in preference to coming in contact with the 
busy and independent throng of his more fortunate fellow townsmen. Such 
a bitter feeling pervaded the drooping minds of the Douzoglous; to them 
Adrianople seemed no longer the fascinating and ever brilliant scene of their 
youth and wealth—the days—the giddy, thoughtless days—the happy hours 
—all, all seemed changed and irretrievably sunk into the abyss of utter 
hopelessness. 

In the commercial world, credit, once lost, is difficult to be regained ; 
even with the best and most upright intentions, it cannot be replaced on the 
broken-down foundation which ably propped it up for by-gone generations. 
The ant must begin again and labour, to rear its broken-down hill—so must 
man. Thus it was with the Douzoglous; the brothers rapidly wound up 
their shattered and declining affairs, consulted for a short time, and deter- 
minedto start for Constantinople, there to use their utmost endeavours to re- 
cover themselves once more. Calm, sad, deserted, and very lonely, seem- 
ed the early hour when they and their sister, Sardla, passed out of the gates 
of Adrianople, to join the passing caravan for Constantinople. No parting 
of friends was there, for the unfortunate have none to part with. There 
was nothing to break the stillness of that hour, even the spongy hoof of the 
camel aided and preserved the almost ominous calm which marked the 
knell of the Douzoglous’ departure. 

Their sister rode alone, the last in the dismal train; she was young—be- 
witchingly young—in the very bloom and buoyancy of youth ; yet even at 
that thoughtless, deceitful age, the occurrence created a melancholy, hang- 
ing at the early day, over the placid, transparent brow of the resigned Ar- 
menian, as she slowly paced along. ‘ Calm, calm, very calm,’ said she aloud, 
starting at the count of her own voice. ‘On such a stilly morn as this per- 
chance I was ushered into the world. My mother, aye, and father too, 
sleep in yonder grave. I see their tombs from here; the cypress is waving 
o'er them still! I weep—thanks for these tears; they quench the burning 
flame within my troubled breast. O! the wor!d cal a me fair, ’mid the 
heartless throng—aye. and told me fairly that [ was fitted to become a 
Queen! Ha, ha!—where is hope or sympathy for the exile !’ 

After a tardy march, frequently encountering many privations, they at 
last approached Constantinople—the great Stamboul; and on the morning 
on which they entered its gates, seemed to partake of the same still impres- 
sion as that which they felt on leaving their native city. They entered by 
the suburb of Galetta, and took up their temporary abode with a former 
good and aged friend of their late father. In their youth they thought not 
of him—in the day of trial they found nim kind. With all this, though a 
great reverse of circumstance, the Douzoglous felt much relief. They were 
in a comparative new land, but little known; they no longer had to suc- 
cumb to the passer by ; the heavy weight of false pride and circamstance 
was thrown aside; and with a degree of pleasure they listened to the sage 
coansel of their father’s aged friend. 

Let the young and inexperienced rattle through their early life as they 
may, yet, even at the worst, there are hours when the advice of the aged 
falls in powerful conviction on their over-ardent minds. The old man re- 
clined on his ottoman, threw back his silvery locks, and thus addressed 
them :— 

‘ My sons and lovely daughter (for the Eastern style partakes of a little 
hyperbole), your father’s friend would not—could not—advise you wrong. 
You have safely as yet, entered a strange but fruitful land; under a people 
who know no medium. If you be prudent, you will rapidly become pros- 
perous, and, as far as earthly joys go, you may be happy ; but if you become 
remiss, vain, and thoughtless, your doom is sealed forever—the palace or 
the dungeon—the dagger or the bowstring—here mark no distinction.’ 

A thoughtful impressive air overspread the countenances of the Douzog- 
lous: ‘ Friend ef our Jamented father,’ said they, ‘thy advice is good; we 
shall strive to follow it. We shall begin our joint vocations with industry 
and humility’ Sarula their sister, smiled in approval of this; and in the 
old man’s visage could be traced a tear of satisfaction. 

Time wore on—the brothers gradually accumulated great riches—their 
every act was honourable—their word was equivalent to money—the uni- 
versal confidence which they possessed in private soon became public.— 
The eldest brother was appointed by the Government as Master of the 
Mint, another named as Master of the Horse, while the third was made 
head jeweller to the Sultan Mahmoud; while their sister, the youngest of 
the family, possessing all the peculiar beauty of the Armenian, was from 
her infancy brought up in the enjoyment of every Eastern luxury. 

In the giddy height of such rank and wealth, the Douzoglous forgot the 
sulid counsel of their father’s friend, who ere this had passed away into the 
grave. They became vain, and fond of external display, forgetting the 
ever watchful and covetous eye of the absolute and desiguing government 
of the Turk, where private riches (and seldom then) are only safe under 
the concealment of a poor exterior. Their dwellings were reared in the 
most costly and magnificent style, fitted to vie with those of the ministers 
of state; aye, even with some of those fairy palaces glittering on the banks 
of the Bosphorus, set apart peculiarly for the Sultan ; their ottomans cover- 
ed with the finest shawls which India could produce; while the floors and 
kiosk were covered in the same profusion. Their costumes were of the 
most splendid and expensive description; atid they rode daily through the 
streets of Constautinople on the finest of Arabian steeds. The Seraglio bad 
long and anxiously gazed on this rich prize with a greedy eye, waiting on- 
ly a plausible opportunity of seizing it. Rarely does the tiger or the cat 
miss their snare—the vain may yet be innocent and uususpecting. Such it 
was with the infatuated Douzoglous ; their rank and wealth supplied them 
with a false security. Sound repuse has been eujoyed on a barrel of gun 
powder—the sweetest dream has been revelled in ere the bursting of the 
earthquake. The rich and lovely blossoms will bring forth their fruit; the 
golden harvest ripened, and the three brothers were suddenly arrested in 
the month of November, 1819, under the plausible pretext of having ap- 
propriated the public money to their own private uses. 

In Turkey trial by judge and jury, if it ever existed, is abolished, as in- 
consistent with au absolute monarchy. Rapidity and decision produce a 
powerful and convincing effect. The three brothers, as soon as seized, 
were all immediately beheaded, and their bodies ordered to be left lying 
in the public thoroughfare for three successive days, their property of every 
description confiscated by the state. and a public sale afterwards announced 
of all their effects. At this sale all the wealthy Armenians, Jews, and 
Greeks, received previous notice to attend; and the wily Turk managed 
nearly to treble the amount of the sale of these valuable effects in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Thus, an Indian shawl, at the value of two thousand pi- 
astres, is immediately knocked down unceremoniously to such or such a 
wealthy Jew or Armenian (naming him), at siz thousand piastres! At this 
favourable announcement the Jew or Armenian bows low, thanking the 
Turkish government auctioneer for the marked renee shown to him ; 
these unfortunate purchasers being well aware that should they refuse this, 
and not receive it with a good grace, they were certain that sooner or later 
they would be visited much more severely, and ere long follow the silent 
and appalling course which many had done before them. 

Such acts as these, flowing from a tyrannic power, are of freqnent occur- 
rence, and seem to create but little attention; and the right of so doing is 
never questioned. The fatalist Mussulman bends the knee, and with thank- 
fulness kisses the hand which presents to him the fatal bowstring, receiving 
it as a mark of favour from his unerring Sovereign. An attachment com- 
bined with awe is firmly established, and submission and resigaation are 
complete. Thus the well-arranged machinery goes on like clock-work.— 
In Turkey this has existed for ages, and still continues, without a murmur 
being heard. 

Many political commentators assert that an absolute and despotic govern- 
ment is the best suited for a nation’s success and happiness; while others 
as ably reason that the power and strength of a nation is vested in the peo- 
ple, and that the free voice of the subject forms the only stability of the 
throne, and guarantees its prosperity. The picking of this gigantic bone of 
contention will serve to feed the ablest pens of generations yet to come. 

It was shortly befure my arrival at Constantinople that this massacre of 
the Douzoglous had taken place (for it could be called nothing else), and 
the heads of these three unfortunate brothers, which had been placed over 
the principal gate of the Seraglio, still remained, though shrivelled and 
blackened in the sun. A label, written in the Arabic character, was hung 
round the neck of the centre head. My friend, Mr. B-—, accompanied 
me, and, from his long residence in Constautinople, easily translated to me 
its contents, whic b ren as follows :— : 

‘These men came to their untimely end from appropriating fifty purses 
of the public money to their own use,—for building houses like “palaces ; 
amd for having temples therein for their vain worship.’* 








* Translated verbatim. 
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There was something impressive, and almost convincing, in this pithy and 
plausible assertion. No one doubted it,—no one questioned it,—stern Jus 
tice seemed to have wielded her sword with an unerring hand. The uni* 
versal unbroken si!cz:ce, which at all times pervades Constantinople, heigh. 
tened the effect. 

‘ Mahmoud is great!’ said a Turk, while making his salaam in passing by, 
at the time we were reading the ingenious reason of his master to fill his 
coffers. 

The ample portion left to the sister of the Douzoglous by their father’s 
aged friend w as also confiscated by the Turkish Government, and she, in 
all the fulness of beauty and approaching womanhood, was cast upon the 
wide world, helpless and forlorn. Her Tast faint hope gleamed on Adriano- 
ple, the place of her birth, and the former scene of ber joys and sorrows, 
Thither she wended her weary way,—innocent and an outcast! She met 
with, and shared the sympathy of, an early school-companion. And how- 
often have we known that early affections are the most sincere and most 
lasting through every change in life. Poor dejected Sarula’s only happy 
hours were passed in visiting and strewing fresh flowers every morning over 
her parents’ graves. She bloomed and withered befere her time. The 
shorn lamb shivers in the pelting storm,—and now the last and fairest branch 
of the Douzoglous rots in the tomb. 

Such are the bitter fruits of tyranny and oppression. Ever subject to the 
caprice and boundless avarice of the despot,—the giver and the destroyer 
of all laws,—reared in much promise, only to be pulled down to prove the 

eater desolation. 

Ye Great Powers of Europe, who, from all accounts, regulate and settle 
the affairs of nations in the twinkliog of an eye !—ye philosophers !—ye di- 
vines !—ye wiseacres and spouters at Exeter Hall, whose arguments are 
unanswerable, and whose voice is as thunder !—ye who call forth the tear 
of sympathy for the afflicted and oppressed, and at the same moment pro- 
duce the pearly tear of joy for the freed and the happy!—in short, ye who 
can and have the power and inclination of setting all oe which are 
wrong to rights, in a moment of time !—tell me, where is Turkey? If you 
know not, I shall answer you—why, Tarkey is your next-door neighbour, 
and what little power and strength which it may yet possess, is chiefly ves- 
ted in enlightened Europe—aye, and in that lovely clime, once the land of 
freedom and intelligence, now overrun with ignorance, injustice, oppression, 
and blackened with many and the worst of crimes—true, from the long and 
false policy of nations, you dread the encroachment of the Russ, by back. 
ing and propping up as a barrier an imbecile and self conceited power, 
which, Pek to depend solely on itself, would not—could not—last for three 
short weeks—a race to which the barbarous Russian, at the worst, is a thou- 
sand times more preferable. With the Russian, light may be brought out 
of darkness; but with the Turk, darkness can never bring light—tbat dark- 
ness is eternal. There is hope, however distant, of regenerating the be- 
nigbted Hindoo and the Otaheitan, but in the stubborn and selfopiniona- 
ted Turk there is none—the confirmed fatalist will never listen, even with 
a sneer, to any doctrine which interferes with his inevitable doom. 

En passant, to mark the appalling excess of punishment, even for very 
minor offences, [ may here shortly make mention of another occurrence, 
which took place in the autumn of the same year which sealed the fate of 
the Douzoglous. In that year, the crop was found to be deficient, and, from 
the scarcity of grain, the price of bread arose. On this, a firman was issued 
by the Sublime Porte, to the effect that all bakers were forbidden to bake 
bread of the first or finest quality of flour, confining themselves solely to 
the making and sale of the second or brown bread, uuder the penalty of se- 
vere punishment. 

Two brothers, “ well to do,” as the adage goes, in order to oblige and 
preserve the steady custom of a few private ard wealthy Frenk families— 
French and Fnglish—as a favour, continued to furnish them with their break- 
fast rolls of the same quality as formerly, thereby encroaching upon the all- 
powerful edict of the Signor. This offence, though of a very limited and 
trifling degree, soon reached the ears of the watchful Turk—the two broth- 
ers were seized—all their goods and effects confiscated—and both of them, 
at the same moment, nailed by the ears and impaled on the outside of their 
shop-doors, their feet barely touching the ground; and that for three days, 
without either food or drink. The daily passing throng scarcely looked at 
them : the entreaty for a drop of water was not listened to; custom and as- 
sociation trains humanity to anything, and that which at first seems a cruel- 
ty, at last may become a source of pleasure, to such base purposes can our 
fallen natare be perverted. 

At the expiry of their punishment, the nails were unceremoniously drawn 
out, and their exhausted bodies dropped on the ground. So feeble, so ex- 
hausted, and from their means being lost, they were ruined forever—this, for 
the sake of afew br: akfast rolls, and that on their own responsibility, may 
seem a severe retribution and punishment for almost innocently evading the 
firman ! 

“Ts that the law ?”.—Suytock. 
United Service Magazine 
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OUTPOURINGS. 


BY D. CANTER. 

Tyrone Power—His going to the Cape, &c.—His qualifications for the stage 
—Contrast between him and Johnstone—His literary talents, and humor- 
ous description of English Theatricals in Paris— His claims to be consider- 
ed an Irishman—Anecdote illustrative of these. 

In 1822 I was introduced to Tyrone Power, with whom [ became ex- 
tremely intimate. 

This admirable comedian and highly talented man was then working his 
way into notice. He had been some years on the stage. In the earlier 
part of his career he proceeded to the Cape with the intention of settling 
there, and sending for his family. His journal contains some amusing ac- 
counts of the state of society in that coloay, together with much curious in- 
formation concerning the Caffres, among whom Power appears to have pas- 
sed some time, and mixed familiarly | Circumstances not warranting his re- 
maining 1n the colony, he returned to England, and resumed his profession. 

His success induced him to try the metropolitan boards. Accordingly be 

made his debu/ at Drury Lane in the part of T'ristram Fickle, but without 

attracting any notice’ His prospects at this period were so aeons 
that he made up bis mind to abandon the stage, and accept a situation which 
had been offered him at Cape Coast. He was actually on his sg to secure 
this miserable appointment, when, fortunately for himeelf, his family, and 
the public, he met Miss 8. Booth. ‘My dear Power,’ exclaimed this lively 
little actress, ‘ you are the very person I wished to meet. Go to the Olympic. 

They want you. And mind you ask good terms; you'll be sure to get them.’ 

Power took the hint, and made his first metropolitan engagement. ‘From 

this moment,’ to use his own words to Mr. Watkin Burroughs, ‘he never 

looked behind him ’ re 
Power possessed every attribute of his art in perfection, if we except «1s 

voice. This, though of excellent quality, was weak—particularly at the 

time I speak of. [attribute his failure at Drury Lane entirely to the weak- 

ness of this organ, and the want of breadth in his acting. Even in so small a 

theatre as the Olympic he was imperfectly heard. Practice remedied this 

defect in a great degree; but at no time did Power possess voice sufficient 
to fill the vast area of our winter theatres, in which no actor without the 
lungs of a steam-engine, has a chance of being heard. Though of middle 
height, Power was remarkably well-knit, and so strong that I have seen him 
whip Bartley up like a child, and carry him off the stage—no easy feat, when 
we consider this gentleman plays Falstag without stuffing. I never saw 
the triumph of expression more strongly exemplified than in Power. His 
face was seamed and scarred all over by the small-pox, yet you couldn't help 
being pleased with it. ‘Why, I thought Mr. Power was plain!’ I have 
beard more than one lady exclaim, after being in his company, ‘ but I think 
him hemioome—puiliivaly handsome !’ and handsome he certainly was, if 
beauty consists in expression. To be sure, aremarkably fine head of hair; 
teeth small, white, and regular; high animal spirits, and ‘a deuced band- 
some leg,’ as he used jocularly to term that limb, wel powerful adjuncts, 
and these nobody could deny Tyrone Power 
This admirable actor, in his peculiar line, has never been equalled. This 
is a bold word, when so many now living remember the Dennis Brulgrud- 
dery and Looney Mactwolter of Jolnstoue. But with more whim, more 
imagination, aud, at least, equal humour, Power enjoyed greater facilities 
thun Johnstone. The low Irish were better understood in Power's day.— 

Banim, Morgan, Edgeworth, and above ail Carleton, had laid open their pe- 

culiarities, which Lover, Buckstone, and other clever dramatists, including 

Power himself, transferred to the stage ; hence, «low Irishman was no longeT 

distinguished, as in Johnstone's time, merely by his blundering and his phra- 

seology, but exhibited a faithful transcript of what he now morally, socially, 
and politically is—at least, so far as the licenser’s dictum will permit. Be- 
sides, natural as Johnstone’s impersonations were, in Power the vraisem- 
blance was more perfect. Power was more in earnest; he threw himself 
with more abandon on the character. He was more rollicksome—more 
frolicsome—wore his rags with greater unction, and fi yurished his alpeen 
with greater gusto. Ina word, he went deeper into the character than 

Johnstone—gave a greater rein to his humour, and threw a greater variely 

into his performances altogether. His Co/onel in ‘ The White Horse of the 

Peppers, Rory O'More, Tim Moore, with fitty others, attest the truth of 

this. : 

I remember nothing of Johnstone's so whimsical, or so irresistibly langha- 
ble, as Power’s Tim Moore—particularly his first scenc. It was the climax 
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of comicality, and a per se. Yet, strange to say, it was with the great: 
est difficulty Power could be persuaded to venture on the part. There was 
one species of Irisk character, however, which was fully understood in John- 
stone’s time, and in which it must be confessed, he far surpassed Power. 
Johnstone certainly looked the Knight of Tara every inch, and played 
him to the life. There was a polish, a retinement, an air of dignity about 
him in parts of this description, Power could never attain. I ouce saw the 
latter play Sir Lucius O' T'rigger to the Captain Absolute of Charles Kem- 
ble, and Jack Reeves’ Acres, and the effect was ludicrous. Power looked 
like a yreat schoolboy thrust on for the part. But if he wanted weight for 
the O' Flahertys and fire-eating baronets, he was fully at home in adventures 
of amore juvenile cast. There was an audacity—an insouciance about Pow- 
er, admirably in accordance with such characters. He was the smartest 
of cornets—the nattiest of corporals. His very appearance in a village or 
country town would have set half the girls by the ears. You could have 
sworn he was just come from mess, or from going his stable-rounds. He 
wore his spurs as if he was used to them, nor could the strictest of martinets 
have found fault with the set of his sabretash, or the angle at which he wore 
his foraging-cap—points in which, it must be confessed, most performers 
are lamentably ignorant. But Power, like Scott, had a strong military bias. 
He delighted in military society, and never felt happier than when he was 
in a barrack-room, or on the ground at a field-day inspection. Had circum- 
stances thrown Power into the army, which he often regretted was not the 
case, I have no doubt he would have made a very smart soldier. Certes, 
he had the make of one in him. Johnstone, from having originally led in 
opera, excelled as a vocalist, but, considering this qualification merely as it 
applied to Irish parts. I doubt if it gave him any superiority. If Johnstone 
gang with more science, Power sang with more spirit. But as a singer of 
Irish songs Webb surpassed them both, though far inferior as an actor to 
either. 

Power possessed considerable literary talent, but his education had been 
neglected. His ‘ Impressions of America’ contain some good descriptions, 
but the work is too evidently written to propitiate the people. As a book 
of reference it hus no value whatever. The Americans themselves are fully 
seusible of this. ‘We laugh at Power's “ Impressions,’’’ said a gentleman 
of New York to me, ‘ though, as a bit of the blarney, the work is clever.’ 
His novels are better. ‘The Lost Heir’ attained considerable popularity, 
and ‘ The King’s Secret,’ though verbose, boasts scenes that sll not have 
discredited Scott. But Power’s best work is ‘Lo Zingaro.’ This little 
tale is dashed off with great spirit, and displays great fertility of imagination, 
with strong descriptive powers. ‘Lo Zingaro’ was originally inserted in a 

riodical of the same name, edited by Power, who also contributed two 
letters, giving a most amusing account of the English performances at The 
Odeon, at which he himself assisted. As these are little known, [ subjoin the 
following extracts from them. 


Rue de la Paix, Dec. 1827. 


The house was crammed on the first night. Every heart beat high, and 
more than one bet was made that we would not get through the first 
act (‘The Rivals’). At length the prompter’s bell sounded the alarm, and 
off we dashed. Nothing could surpass the kindness of our reception—no- 
thing could equal the breathless attention with which we were neard. We 
were poems pe and evidently regarded with good will, and actors and au- 
dience seemed equally pleased with each other; and, indeed, except that 
the stage waited vow and then, there being no regular call-boy to summon 
us to our posts, with the occasional appearance of a chamber for a street, and 
a palace for King’s Mead Fields, things went off tidily enough for a coup d’- 
essai. 

December 6th, 1827. 

Our second comedy, ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ went off flatly. Liston’s 
humour is not understood here, and the stars, to our fancy, began to wane. 
Fortunately, we miscalculated—curiosity, in fact, was scarce roused. Kem- 
ble’s Hamlet was announced, and in three hours every place was taken. Not 
a seat could be procured for love or money. 

Our rehearsals on this important occasion were attended with the usual in- 
convenience We kept possession of the stage as long as possible, and then 
adjourned to that refuge for the destitute—/e foyer, or saloon. 


; ‘ F , 

Crowds of students from the different colleges attended, Shakspeare in 
hand. A literal translation of ‘ Hamlet,’ completed in thirty hours by M. 
Valise and his daughter, was sold in vast numbers ; so was the adaptation, or 
rather, murderation of Ducis; which latter the purchasers must have found 
an excellent guide ! 

A peep belind the scenes, and more miseries! As 1 approached M—’s 
dressing-room, a scene of unspeakable confusion was enacting in the passage. 
A crowd of actors connnaio’ Monsieur Sanson, the wardrobe-keeper. One 
furiously demanded bis go lotz (culottes) for the tragedy, and not the buck- 
skin inexpressibles which had been given him for the farce. Another call- 
ed aloud tor his reba (manteau ), while a chird had no boots: the ignorance 
of the applicants of the French language rendering this ‘ confusion worse 
confounded.’ M. Sanson gravely bowed ‘ Ak! oui !’ 10 one; smiled ‘sans 
doute !’ to another; cried ‘ & Vinstant!’ to a third, and hurried away, uct 
comprehending one word they uttered. I was pressed to explain. ‘They 
were, indeed, in a sad plight. One had bis body brought for the tragedy, 
with the ivexpressibles he was to wear in the farce. Avother had his ne- 
ther man cased in the costume of Fortenbras, with a modern coat by wayof 
manteau,—the curtaiu, tuo, expected to go up every moment. 

Fresh miseries ou entering the dressing-room! In rushed the perruquier, 
followed by a brace of enraged tragedians, one with a bob wig, highly pow- 
dered, the other extending in horror a carroty scratch! ‘ This rascal!’ cried 
one, ‘took our wigs, and now swears he hasn't got them, but brings me this, 
which I wore in the comedy last night!’—‘ oui—oui,’ nodded the perru- 
quier, with an assenting smile, ‘ pour la comedie—pour la comedie.’ ‘The 
devil fly away with the comedy!’ roared the other ; ‘I tell you | want my 
black wig for the tragedy !’—* And my drop curls!—my drop curls,’ vocife- 
rated the first. ‘Gracious Heavens! [ begin the ylay and the last music has 
been cailed twice! The perruquier could stand this no longer, but turning 
to me observed, ‘1 shall say no more to dese barbarians. You are a pro- 
pare man, and to you I shall explain.’ It appeared there were two coiffeurs 
—one dressed wigs for tragedy, the other for comedy and farce, and these 
heroes of the stock had applied to the wrong frizeur. 

At last, all difficulties were adjusted, and the play commenced. Kemble 
looked admirably, aud was received on his entree with acclamation. His 
fine person and gracious bearing at once struck the assemblage. Besides 
‘the king’s name was a tower o strength ;’ for John, our drama’s monarch’s 
fame was well-known in Paris. Of this Charles seemed to be aware, and 
fully prepared to support the honours of hisname. The first point that hit 
them hard was the appeal to his father’s spirit. Long and loud were the 
plaudits that followed this admirably-delivered passage. The earnestness 
of his look, the passionate, yet tremulous and tender tones in which he in- 
voked the shade, were true to holy nature, and needed not a close know- 
ledge of the text to find a corresponding chord in every bosom. But the 
— of his success was the play-scegg. The interest here excited was in- 

nse. 

Miss Smithson on this night laid the basis of that fame whick has since fill- 
ed the ears of France, and established la belle Irelandoise as one of the first 
favourites of the most critical and polished capital of Europe. This young 
lady was with difficulty prevailed upon to undertake Ophelia, on account 
of her not singing. But this objection being overruled, she, most fortunate- 
ly for herself and the audience, made the attem rt; aud in her madness, 
completed the triumph of the night, and fairly divided the a »plause with 
Kemble. Ail proceeded on roses until the slaying commenced ; and when 
we remember the strong prejudices we had to encounter, four murders and 
& ghost in one evening were a fearful account toreckunon! This had been 
foreseen, and the pros and cons taken on both sides, when, unhappily, it was 
decided that the King and Queen, after receiving their quietus, should sli 
off, and do their agonigp behind the scenes. ‘ What dire mishaps from ondh 
beginnings apring!’ s! the Page, who bore about the wine, was a sim- 
ple felluw, and iastead of the modest cup intended for the purpose, laid his 
unlucky bands upon a huge vase which would have held an imperial gallon! 
When the King, after taking a pall, handed this mighty mug to her Majesty, 
a titer arose iu the parterre, and when she, in turn, passed it to her son, 

Ma foi, cestune veritable carrousse Anglaise !’ whispered a wag, and the 
Utter ruse into a laugh. 

_ The foiling followed. Now came the fan royal, The poor Queen, feel- 
ing the effects of the poison, claps her right hand on the part most likely to 
be affected by the ‘damned drug,’ and supporting her train with the lett, 
Staggers offattended by her weeping maidens. The King is stabbed, bat 
unluckily tow ¢ lusely imitates the impressive action of his agonized better 
half. Doubling himself up like ahard hit yokel, off he rolls on one side, as 
ane is — oat to expire on the other. This was too much A long 
. —s ug b canoe the labouring parterre, and after one or two witty 
emarks, order was restored for Hamlet's dying throes, which, singular to 
Say, Were observed with as much attention, and foll d 
bation, as if no mishap 
The same tra 


owed by as loud appro- 
had occurred to excite the risibility of the audience 
me tragedy was announced for Kemble’s second night amid the most 
enthusiastic applause. 





p a. ; Ever yours, —_--— 

ewer s birthplace has been mach disputed ; but whether Wales or Con- 
ny at can claim that honour, it is certain he had all the characteristics of 
40 Irishman, nud was Irish by extraction—at least on his mother’s side.— 


Madame sa mere I have seen, anda remarkably fine woman she was—very 
proud of Tyrone, and very unsparing in her criticisms on his performances. 
Power liberally contributed to her support. I have often heard him talk, 
too, of his uncle, Major Power of the Seventh Dragoon Guards. who was 
also an Irishman. But the fellowing incident, which occurred at the New- 
port Theatre, removes all doubt in my mind to which nation this celebrated 
actor’s nativity ought to be assigned. Being annoyed by the criticisms of a 
big, burly fellow called Billy Barlow, who was seated in the pit, Power 
actually sprang over the orchestra, and collaring the bully, who was twice his 
size, indignantly demanded what he meant by such insolence! Barlow him- 
self declared to the gentleman from whom { had this anecdote, that he never 
felt frightened befure, and was glad to get out of the theatre with a’whole 
skin, after apologizing for his conduct. Now, none but 
“A blood relation of my Lord Donoughmore’ 


would have done this. 

At Newport, Power had the good fortune to contract an union with a lady 
whose great personal attractions constituted her least merit. This connection, 
no doubt, exercised a wholesome influence over his future fortunes. It 
augmented his respectability, and procured him admittance into society, 
from which his position would otherwise have excluded him,—no slight 
advantage to an aspiring young man like Power, who re sought admit- 
tance into the best circles, and was never sc happy as when he was in com- 
pany with his superiors. Like Sir John English. he had. 

—‘a wonderful veneration for a squire 0’ the body, a knight gave him great 
joy, but he was ravish’d with a Lorp !’ 

And, indeed, latterly lords did 

‘ All his time engross.’ 
or very nearly so. With a few exceptions, and those chiefly men distin- 
gvished for their talents and savoir faire, Power principally associated 
with the aristocracy; nor did noblemen of the very highest rank disdain to 
eat their mutton and quaff their Falernian in the comparatively humble 
menage of their friend Tyrone. To be sure, these visitations somewhat dis- 
composed Mrs. P., who, in deference to her husband, generally kept Irish 
servants,—often raw consignments from Connemara—whose ignorance, 
and blundering tried her temper not a little on these occasions. One day 
the Duke of Beanfort, the Marquis of Normashy, Count D’Orsay with two 
or three other noblemen, dined in Albion Street. 

‘Plaize, what will I do for the soup, ma’am?’ inquired the cook, thrust- 
ing her head inte the drawing-room about five minutes before the guests 
arrived. 

‘The soup!‘ echoed Mrs_P. in astonishment 

‘Yes, ma’am, the soup. [suppose you'll be for having some. Is it mock- 
turtle or raal turtle, ma’am, I’ll be sending James for?’ 

‘Why, you must be mad, Nora! How can youask sucha question ?— 
You know you made the soup yesterday. You put it into the great white 
basin, and—’ 

‘Was that the soup, ma’am, in the great white basin?’ 

‘You know it was, child!’ 

‘ Bad luck to me, if I haven’t thrown it down the siuk, thin! I thought it 
was dirty water!’ 

One night the housemaid, who had never been to a theatre, was sent to 
see her master play J'eddy the Tiler. 

‘Well, how dia you like the play, Katty?’ inquired her mistress next 
morning. 

‘Och! ma’am, it was beautiful!—the finest sight ever I see !—Many 
thauks to you, ma’am, for trating me to that same.’ 

‘ Did you see your master, Katty?’ 

‘ Indeed, and I did, ma’am.’ 

‘ And how did he look?’ 

‘Och! like a raal gentleman every inch, when he got out of his working 
clothes.’ 

‘ And how did he act, Katty?’ 

‘ Why, truth be told, ma’am, I can’t say much for his acting. Pat Rooney, 
or Tim Flannigan, or any other tiler, would have done just as he did. No 
otence, ma’am; but, if I hadn’t known it was the master, I shouldn’t have 
taken it for acting.’ 

‘ But didn’t he make you laugh, Katty?’ 

‘Indeed, and he didn’t, ma’am. My heart was too heavy tor that.’ 

‘Too heavy!’ 

‘Troth was it, ma’am !’ 

‘ Whet do you mean, child 7’ 

‘Och! och! don’t ax, ma‘am, don’t ax.’ 

‘Not ask !’ 

‘You’d better not, ma’am—you’d better not—you won't, if you're wise— 
och! och! such a handsome—such a good-natured—such a virtuous lady as 
you are, too—och ! och !’ 

‘I insist upon knowing what you mean this instant, Katty.’ 

‘Och! och!’ 

‘Nay, I—’ 

‘ Then, if | must speak, ma’am, the master’s conduct was shameful !’ 

‘Shameful !’ 

‘Och! scandalous, ma’am! scandalous! May Idieif he didn’t kiss every 
lady he came near, without mentioning the lap dog!’ 

en 


CHAPERONS AND LEADERS OF FASHION. 


‘L’ amour a forme leurs appas, 
A Vart elles servent de modele, 
Et les graces font sentinelles 
Pour que le temps n’y touche pas. 


Of all portraits—above all, those drawn with pen-and-ink—those of ladies 
are most difficult. Could we magnify defects—could we even represent 
them as they are— being to them a little kind’—we have not had the cou- 
rage even to venture so tar as regards one or two—there are ouly two—fair 
originals in ourformer article Our only resource has been to present but 
one side of the picture—the best. Well we know—for we know the world, 
and those we speak of—that there are leaders of fashion who, instead of 
governing by the gentler influences, make their followers feel the iron rule, 
or the sting of caprice, at every step; and if from habit they retain power, 
in secret they are the universal objects of a hostile feeling which ladies 
should never excite—above all, those enjoying a privilege that the spon- 
taneous consent of others could alone have bestowed in those days when 
the rulers were kind, winning, avd amiable. This rule is only maintained 
because *‘ Comme la societe est moutonniere !’ is as true now as it was two 
hundred years ago ; and each sheep in its turn goes to be shorn as matter of 
ey and is sure to follow eagerly those who deviate most from the straight 
road. 

Our last week’s notice of the ‘ Leaders of Fashion,’ in which we spoke of 
those ladies who now form the chief ornaments of high society, must have 
sufficiently demonstrated our purpose. We desire, at the same time, to give 
to those who do not move in the circles of English aristocracy some acquuin- 
tance with the distinguishing qualities of their fair and noble leaders; while 
we wish to impart to the members of high society themselves, opinions con- 
firmed by long experience, and by the concurring testimony of others. We 
dare not hope for general approbation, or assent to our descriptions, but we 
may assert that our intention is a good one, and that though we may here 
and there commit an involuntary error, our portraits are in general cor- 
rect. 

We have too high an opinion of the ladies of whom we write to fear the 
accusation of partiality ; each occupies too high a place in our columns to 
find fault with that allotted to her fair contemporaries. A different style of 
beauty, a different order of talent, characterizes almost all; and should the 
qualities we have mentioned not exist in each in an equally great degree. 
their absence is often more than compensated for by that benevolence of 
heart, and elevation cf soul, which give beauty aud intelligence to the plain- 
est and most insipid features, and grace and dignity to the most common- 
place movements and action. The qualities of the mind and heart triumph 
over irregularity of feature, and introduce harmony where otherwise there 
would be confusion. Many a face of homely features becomes beautiful in 
motion, or in speech , the effect, not of effort, but of spontaneous feeling, that 
can add a lustreto the most perfect beauty, which, wanting in this charm, 
may be excelled in attraction by an exterior far less gifted. 

Sacly has the diplomacy at the English Court falien off of late years. It 
was once deemed that those who were destined to represent other coun- 
tries should be dignified—that to manage their affairs, they should be witty 
—toconciliate, they should be amiable—and that not to rob their uation of 
its character, aud their Sovereign of his money, they should be liberal and 
hospitable. The great countries formerly chose their highest aud richest 
subjects to represent them at foreign courts, and the smaller powers did the 
same. 

Those days are gone--days when an ambassador, even in his absence, kept 
open table in the nae of his Sovereign. Wehave under our eyes an am- 
bassador, at whose Sovereign’s Court we maintain a magnificent embassy, 
| spending a whole season without so much as offering a glass of water to any 

member of English socie ty, although his pay is 17,000/ for the first year! 

To this extraordinary degradation of diplomacy at our Court, there are 

bright exceptions, and amongst the ‘leaders of fashion,’ two diplomatic la- 
| dies justly play the most distinguished parts. 

First and foremost is the Countess de Ste. Aulaire. Her Excellency is, 
indeed, a lady fitted to enjoy her privilege of immediate precedence at 
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Court after the ts family. The Countess has the simplest and most un- 
affected manners, her costume is neat, but never recherche, still less brilliant 
or gaudy; and when she first reached this country, she appeared destined to 
occupy but a secondary station. Her Excellency, however, a lady of most 
ancient lineage, carries not her qualities on the surface. With her they are 
sterling in heart and mind. A person of the strongest common sense, of 
most truly conscientious and religious feelings, she so carefully tempers 
every observation and repartee in society from fear of exceeding what is 
right, of wounding or of eclipsing her neighbours, that her natural liveliness 
and fertility of thought are not at first perceived. But sterling qualities, 
however unobtrusive, are sure ultimately to reach their just level, and since 
Mdme de Ste. Aulaire’s first arrival in this country, her influence has daily 
increased, until at last she has become the umpire and arbiter of her sphere 
of society. Her gentleness and retiring disposition have disarmed envy ; her 
universal kindliness and friendliness have attached all those who still 
sess, amidst the vortex of the world, a small remainder of heart: whilst her 
strong, penetrating judgment has earned for her golden opinions, even from 
those who are callous and designing. 

Another charming and fair diplomatist is the Baroress Brunow. She reigns 
ina sphere of greater gaicty and youthfulness Her husband is beyond all 
comparison at the head of the rising political characters of Europe. Versed 
in every amiable art of society, wee 4 the most excellent house, an ex- 

uisite table, polite and hospitable to all, patronising art, and fostering talent, 
the Baron is, besides, a prodigy for a diplomatist,—for he actually possesses 
a heart—and that a right true and pats 4 one! But it would be unjust in- 
deed to the Baroness, to say that she shines with a borrowed light. Gifted 
with singular and uncommon beauty, in every place of fashionable resort in 
which she appears she becomes immediately an object of public attention, 
and an ornament tothe place. At the opera she looks, enshrined in her box, 
like a picture of Sir Peter Lely, in its frame of gold, at Hampton Court.— 
But those who have the good fortune to iy hy her, find, still further, 
that her beaaty is not merely of the surface, but that it is kindness and 
feeling that cast upon her face that pensive svftness which is the finishing 
touch to loveliness. Passions leave elsewhcre their crows’ feet; feeling 
passes over the face of the Baroness like a dove—the surface looks softe; 
from the touch of its wing. ; 

We must now turn to our own fair aristocrats. 

The Marchioness of Douro is the beau ideal of romantic beau'y. Her dark 
eyes, sparkling, and yet soft, her beautiful hair, the dignified expression or 
her lovely countenance, her graceful and imposing form, her calm and arisf 
tocratic bearing, all recal those beauties of ancient chivalrous times, for 
whose sake such valiautdeeds were done. There is a peculiar attraction in 
her deportment; her smile is full of sweetness; avd amidst all the united 
beauties of England, the Marchioness of Douro would still shine forth as 
one of the brightest stars. Her ladyship fully comprehends all the dignity 
and importance of the name she bears, and of the station she is called to fill; 
and may we not be right in supposing that her anxious dosire for an heir to 
that noble name may be the cause of that tinge of melaucholy and abstrac- 
tion which at times pervades her countenance? The picture, the most 
beautiful that can be imagined for an English eye, aud one which, to our 

eat astonishment, has not as yet been Timned; is that of this young and 

ovely woman entering a drawing-room, hanging on the arm of her illustri- 
ous father-in-law The contrast between the two, and the affection that 
unites them, creates an interest that defies description. 

The Duchess of Beautort possesses the happy talent of profiting by those 
advantages which must accrue to her from her high position, and from the 
‘time ’-honoured name she bears ; itseems to be her peculiar gift to arrest 
the slow, but sure march of time. Active both in mind and body, she has 
learned from her noble husband that traly aristocratic bearing which distin- 
guishes the Duke of Beaufort as the type of the good old English nobility.— 
As a mother, the Duchess has been truly exemplary ; her step-children hav- 
ing been treated by her with no less a degree of teuder solicitude and affec- 
tion than her own offspring. Kind to all about her—to her inferiors no less 
than to her equals—it is, above all, the absent who profit by her Christian 
charity. Calumny cannot penetrate into the presence of the Duchess of 
Beaufort, without being a repulsed and confounded ;—a virtue 
unfortauate as rare among women of all rauks, as it is appropriate and beau- 
tiful. 

The Duchess of Somerset is accused of having madea ‘ mariage de rai- 
son.’ She wisely waited until she found a husband whose maturer age 
would lead him to appreciate the happiness of cunjugal life ; thus assurin 
herself a haven of rest, ease, and luxury,and a substantial prospect of happi- 
ness. Proud of her rank and title, the Duchess of Somerset never for an 
instant forgets it. or descends beneath it. ‘Her large fortune, besides, allows 
her to keep up its dignity in all outward show. Her toilette, always in good 
taste, is remarkable for its splendour, and for the profusion of jewels it in- 
cludes. Her Grace’s fetes, always on a scale of the greatest magnificence, 
also bear the stamp of the dignity and reserve of her own character, in the 
want of ease and the stately ceremony which prevail at them. The Duch- 
ess of Somerset has early learned, what all must !earn, that beauty will not 
last forever, and that the time must come when the laurel on the brow must 
be substituted for the rose; and she has also learned with profit that when 
personal attractions begin to fail in subduing all hearts, a mure powerful and 
a more durable elemeut of attraction still remains; her Grace has daily ez- 
perienced that a well-stored mind will —_ an increasiug and never Railing 
source of enjoyment, both to herself and to others 

The Countess of Wilton is one of those beauties who preserve to the last 
all the charms and fascinations of the bloom of youth. Candour and be 
nevolence are stamped on her brow, and beam forth in the sweet smile 
which lights up her countenance, and the whole expression cf ber face is one 
of ingenuous warmth, free from affectation, as she yields without restraint 
to the liveliness of her se, ep 5 ebgaineryars, Veneers her natural beau- 
ty. Maternal tenderness is amongst her most strikiug Virtues. The posses- 
sor of an eminent fortune. Lady Wilton makes the noblest use of it, and is 
rich for others more than for herself; she also possesses the power of ad- 
monishing without offending, and has an unstudied eloquence, which is sure 
to touch and to please. Her looks can assume dignity, and even severity, 
when she is justly offended; but she is, at the same time, grave and indal- 
gent, and always retains that sweetness and fascination which are the surest 
elements of happiness in the marriage state. Lady Wilton finds acharm iu 
the fulfilment of her duties; she is highly informed, without the least ad- 
mixture of pedantry, and she superintends in person the education of her 
young children. Order aud regularity characterize her movements; sho 
finds time for all things, and does not allow the society and pleasures inci- 
dental to her station in life to interfere with her duties, The gracefu: hospi- 
tality of Lady Wilton is well known. 

Lady Willoughby d’Ereshy, in her bearing and manners, presents the type 
of the old aristucracy. The benevolence with which she receives all who 
approach her, is such as to command respect as well us affection. Her con- 
versation is characterized by an elegance and purity of diction, which, with 
her, is perfectly natural, and bas not the slightest vestige of affectation or 
pretence. Her tastes have never been frivolous. She is tranquil as well as 
lively ; she finds enjoyment in the calm of her own mind and in the plea- 
sures of maternal love. She is adevoted friend, kind tu her inferiors, con- 
stantly occupied in doing good ; always ready to render service in the most 
delicate and unostentatious manner. She is an affectionate and judicious 
mother ; she has trained up her children in the highest sentiments, and bas 
taught them the noble ambition of illustrating My their virtues the name they 
bear. Lady d’Eresby has spent much time at foreign courts, and lived on 
terms of intimacy and friendship with the family of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons; and has preserved for them, throughout their ‘nisfortunes and 
exile, the strongest attachment and the warmest sympathy, 

Lady Villiers is a favourite of uature, who seems to have lavished on her 
all her best gifts. Her style of beauty is piquant and attractive in the ex- 
treme; her dark eyes, Ser sweet figure, her graceful manner, her almost 
childish naivete, artlessvess, and candour, are joined to those higher quali- 
ties of the heart and mind, which render ber beloved by all who know her. 
Inthe gay world, where she receives universal homage, both on her ac- 
count and on that of those to whom slie belongs, she maintains a simple and 
unpretending demeanour, while she receives praise with that exhibition of 
artless pleasure which is so es and usually belongs to childhood alone. 
Brought up by an excellent aud judicious mother, she displays on all occa- 
sions the most touching tenderness and respect cowards ber, while she 
watches over her own young children with the same affectionate solicitude 
and care, that had been so long lavished on ,her. She is the enfant cherie 
of her father, whose grave eares and anxieties are solaced by her playful, 
winning affection. Elegant, but simple, in her dress, she feels that her 
beauty needs not the aid of adventitious splendour and ornament to at- 
tract and charm 





—-—--e--  - 
JOHN GALT. 


A LITERARY RETROSPECT BY A MIDDLE®AGED MAN. 

Who remembers reading a strange, flighty production, published some 
five-and-twenty years ago, and enjoyed only by afew peculiar minds, called 
‘The Majolo?’ "It was the unread work of John Galt, the afterwards pop- 
ular author of ‘The Ayrshire Legatees,’ ‘ The Entail,’ and ‘The Provost,’ 
—(ihe last book was an especial favourite of George the Fourth.) 

L. E. L. said truly and wittily of Galt, ‘that be was, like Anteus, never 
strong, except when he touched bis mother eurth ;’ | remember the saying 








being repeated to Galt, aud I think I see his countenance, and hear his dry, 
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incredulous attempt at a laugh. But L. E. L. was right; and, indeed, asa 
critic she was generally right, Galt was never in his element ont of Scot- 
land, no, nor even out of the Lowlands of Scotland: the homely, saving 
ways, the intense humour, the simple pathos, of which there are abundant 
specimens 1n middle Scottish life, to him were natural and habitual. The 
essential character of his literary powers was fidelity; he dreamed he bad 
imagination, whilst he possessed little more than a power of close observa- 
tion. 

‘The Majolo’ is a desultory, ill-written composition, the weeding of a 
powerfal mind. Crude philosophy and Scotch superstition appear in 
many of its passages; there are, however, touches in it worthy of the mas- 
terly hand which afterwards effected so much, and achieved for its owner so 
just afame. On looking at Galt one could never connect him with ‘ The 
Majolo, the travelled and accomplished man of mystery and romance; nor 
even, when in the full vigour uf health, could an observer read in bis coun- 
tenance any of the varying characteristics which afterwards peeped forth 
in ‘, The Annals of the Parish.’ There never was a being for whom illness did 
so much in the way of personal ae Apogee as Galt. When in the prime 
of manhood and the vigour of health he was an ungainly man: of height 
above the common, with a common-place, though somewhat handsome cast 
of features ; a very strong Scottish accent, a great lumbering figure, a hard- 
ness of aspect altogether; and there was nothing of that quiet digni!y and 
gentle deference to others that softened the sterner attributes of Allan Cun- 
ningham, and which afterwards please inthe later years of Galt. 

At the time when | thought him least agreeable, Galt was living in Lind- 
desay Row, Chelsea ;—now for a puzzle to my readers—how many na 
hundred may chance to know Lindesay Row, Chelsea? I should not like 
to venture a wager even upon one. Look out, gentle reader, to the right, as 
you pass over Battersea Bridge, and you will see, facing the river, arow of 
good, even stately houses, all white, terminating abruptly, as if it had been 
at one time proposed to forma terrace of considerable extent, and that the 
scheme had been prematurely abandoned—that is Lindesay Row ; and some 
very goodly houses are in that unfashionable row —houses with spacious 
drawing-rooms, adorned with rich cornices; houses with wide entrances and 
fine staircases, and a view of the river from their balconies, enough to 
tempt one to that delicious sort of idleness which takes natural objects for 
its excuse. . 

At right angles with Lindesay Row stands Beaufort Row, and it was in one 
of the small tenements in Beaufort Row that I used to meet Galt. We talk 
of literary coteries —what a singular theme would be the various literary 
coteries, past and present, of this metropolis—the men who toiled together, 
and fed each other’s minds by the inevitable communication of thought— 
the authors and the authors’ friends—the strange companiouships—the long 
life associations which what we call chance produces, and bas produced,— 
the tea-tables of the departed. For, in most instances, the literary part of 
the communitg could*atford little more than tea-tables,—and they were to be 
envied. Restore to me the tea-table, and I will give up to any one who 
hungers for it the costly eight o’clock dinner,—yes, even the party more nu- 
merous than the Graces, and fewer than the Muses. 1 will give up the 

dejeuner, and the dejeuner dansante, and the matinee musicale, and the 
soiree musicale, andall the musicales that ever drove one crazy—give me 
Lut the tea-table, but give it me such as I knew it of yore. 

But to return to the strange companiouships which ite forms for us. Galt’s 
intimate associate at that time was a literary reeeptacle of knowledge, a man 
brimful of acquirement, rich in quality as the first champagne, but bottled, 
and cellared up with as much care. He was a specimen of the pure litera- 

man of the olden time. His occupation, indeed, was that of a clerk ir 

e Record office; added to which, he had the onerous office of eking out 
the powers of a certain nobleman’s brains to do their work. He was, in 
short, a private secretary. In that capacity he perhaps acquired the great 
talent for silence which he possessed, and which made in such a good list- 
ener to the long stories of Galt 

Fer Galt seemed to me to be by nature a male Scherazaide. He had the 
git of narrative, so rare, so fine, so seemingly simple, but so inexplicably 

ifficult ; repartee is nothing to it: the power of relating a story, without 
affectation, or weariness to your listener, is one above all price. Women 
excel in it more than men: but then they are aided by the varying counte- 
nance, the soft voice, the quick apprehension of an auditor's feelings. They 
are, it is true, apt to hurry; and hurry 1s fatal toanarrotive. Coleridge had 
it: at his friend Mr. Gilman’s, at Highgate, what heads were bowed down 
to listen to his half-dissertatious, half-narratives ; his eye mildly glistening 
all the while, his white hair falling about his neck, his accents trilling in the 
ear of young and old, gay and grave. Moore has it, but in a very different 
mode : his stories are short and pithy, without the thoughtful moral of Cole- 
ridge, or the strong situations which Galt delighted to depict. For Galt 
was melodramatic in his tales; there was always a surprise, a mystery, au 
anomaly, at all events, at the end of them. He spoke in alow, monoton- 
ous voice, with much of the Greenock accent marring its sweetness but ad- 
ding to its effect ; and he bent his high forehead down, and his eyes, long, 
narrow, and deep-suuk, were fixed steadily upon those of him to whom he 
addressed himself; and he went on, stopping at intervals to catch an 
exclamation frum his listener,’ and to return it with his own dry laugh.— 
His narrative was simple, succinct, unambitious in phrase, and had the 
charm of seeming to be thoroughly enjoyed by him who spoke it, as it 
usually was by those to whom ‘it was spoken. 

Our friend of the Record Office heard all Galt’s stories with a philosophic 
incredulity, never expressed, but pictured in a face to which nature had lent 
no charm. Evening after evening such converse went on. After sunset—I 
think I see him as | write—in came the secretary, retiring to bis drawing- 
room after an evening stroll. He was the last wearer of the willow hat; a 
blessed, but not becoming invention: on the same principle a gambroon 
coat was assumed in summer. He neither smoked, nor talked, nor played 
at cards, 80 that the copious talk of Galt seemed to be designed by his good 
angel on purpose for his amusement. Then in came Galt; bis proud stature 
looking prouder in the little drawing-room, beneath the door of which hy 
was almost forced to stoop. He was then in the vigour of intellect, and full 
of hope—that hope which circumstances so cruelly quenched. He was full 
of schemes—the Canada Company was then his theme; and he had schemes 
without end. All! these he unfolded to his silent friend, who rarely grunted 
an approval, yet was too canny to differ openly. Galt was just discovering 
the saleability of his own powers; he was penning ‘The Ayrshire Lega- 
tees,’ 

‘I can write a sheet a night,’ he said, addressing his friend. 

I remember the cold ‘ humph !’ which sounded to me very much like 
‘the more’s the pity.’ Our secretary did not approve of very rapid com- 
position. 

Mr. Galt was, at that time, a married man, his lady being a daughter of 
Mr. Tilloch, formerly editor of the Star newspaper; one of the papers 
of my grandmother’s class, dull and proper, and suited to elderly coun- 
try gentiemen, who looked for it by the post as eagerly as for their pipe 
and spectacles. 

His wife and three sons formed the domestic circle of Mr. Galt. His oc- 
cupation had been that of a merchant; but he was, at this period of his life, 
full of the Canada Company. His mind was eager, energetic, and sanguine ; 
his habits, without being exactly extravagant, were those of a man who ab- 
hors small calculations, whilst he is planning great schemes : his whole mind 
seemed absorbed by those plans which produced to their framer nothing 
more profitable than ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ and brought infinite vexation, and a 
perplexity and trouble which destroyed him. 

I dined with Galt once when he was in this place of projects. He had 
then left Lindesay Row ; and the slow companionship of his tacitura friend 
of the Record Office was exchanged for the bustling intercourse of men of 
the world,— men conversant with the money market, directors of this com- 
pany, secretaries to institutions, stockbrokers, and the like. What an uncon- 
genial sphere for the writer of ‘ The Entail !’ yet Galt managed to play bis 
a ably. He had a vast share of good-humour; he had a ready reply, a 

usiness-like precision, and the true Scotch hospitality characterized him as 
alandlord. He then lived in a house in Tavistock aide, next the chapel : 
it consisted of two floors only ; and the study, dining-room, drawing-room, 
were all en suite. I was struck by the versatility with which the novelist, 
who has touched the finest chords of the heart in his ‘Windy Yule,’ the 
masterpiece of ‘ The Provost,’ could adapt himself to the actual business of 
life. After his company were gone, he sat down, [ am told, to his literary 
labours, There never was a greater discrepancy between any man’s actual 
inclinations and positive pursuits than those of Galt at this period. Happy 
had it been for him had he followed the biddings of Nature, and brandished 
his pen only as the novelist or biographer! It served him in little stead 
when applied to the jobbings%f n company. 

There is a period in every man’s lite when he is what his kind frends, 
and especially his old friends, who have been stationary in life, call ‘set up.’ 
Heaven knows, I write not this in any bitterness, neither do | mean to ap- 
ply it to Galt. He was sanguine ; he enjoyed the eminence to which he 

ad raised himself: but his was not the insolence of success, although it 
might be esteemed the elation of prosperity. His disposition was ied and 
cordial, and he appeared to feel a pertect reliance on the good-will of those 
around him. 

But the aspirations of this sanguine spirit were not realized. He went to 


Canada and one heard of him and thought of him with about the same in 








fhe Albion. 


on mine. I mixed him up in my miud with furs, and Washington Irving, 
and the ‘ Rough Notes’ of § Sir George Head—and the Canada Company was 
to me a mystery and a puzzle that I could never make out. 
Galt came home—that atrocious Canada Company !—but I won’t be per- 
sonal: he came back, and was located in Brompton. I went to see him. 
Now, Brompton is the grave of London. Its two syllables speak of ill- 
ness too severe to admit of furtber removal, and which takes the middle 
course of going out of London, but not getting into the country. Its familiar 
two syllables represent the assembluge of the half sick, and the half ruined, 
and the half respectable, and the half broken-hearted, who people its squares, 
and utter their plaints in its groves—for Brompton is a pastoral place. It 
has its St. Michael’s Grove, its Brompton Grove, its Hermitage; an exquisite 
poem by L.E.L. has been written upon tbe single grave of its churchyard. 
It is altogether a place very poetical to hear of—very, very prosaic when 
seen. 
Barnes Cottage, where poor Mr. Galt lived until his final removal to 
Scotland, stands close upon the broiling, dusty, sunny road, oalled Old 
Brompton Lane: it is a cottage in a consumption ; for the symptoms of de- 
cay strike you forcibly, even whilst you admit the exstence of something 
pleasant, and even comely, in the object presented to you. 
You enter a porch, and come at ouce into a low, but not very small par- 
lour—one on either side of the door, A passage intersects the house, and a 
glass door at the end shows you a gravel walk, and a pean sunny gar- 
en, all garnished with gay flowers.—roses more especially,—and furnished 
with fruit-trees. It is arefreshing little spot ; and you come upon it instan- 
taneously from the dusty road; and you seem to be, comparatively speak- 
ing, emering into the country from the hackneyed road out of town. 
I visited poor Galt here,—yes, he was poor Galt; for the world had dealt 
with him much in the same manner as it usually deals with the sensitive 
and the uncalculating. 
The room was, I will not say indifferently furnished—it was ‘ ready fur- 
nished ;’ the phrase speaks for itself. Everything was complete, but dingy, 
dark green, and manifesting the transient character of our sublunary state. 
But the windows looked upon that gay hot garden: and wall-fruit, of which 
the hospitable tenants of the cottage made you partake, hung upon the 
walls; and sweet-peas bloomed, and mignionette grew in broad patches, 
and scented the very chamber in which you were shown. 
Mr. Galt was seated in a chair as I went in. He didnot rise. He looked 
older; he was stouter ; there was no indication of ill health: but he gave 
me his left hand, and pointing to his right, said with a little quickness, ‘ Per- 
aes you heard of my attack? It has fallen upon my limbs; my head is 
clear.’ 
I sat down, and we ran over the events of the few years which had in- 
tervened since I saw him last. To me they had been but little varied by what 
the world calls adversity ; however—but why touch upon themes with 
which the stranger intermeddleth not ? c 
severe struggling, hard business irritation, oppression, injustice ; so he said 
—and I never inquired. I was content to pity. Iwas certain there was 
nothing to condemn. I was sure—and was afterwards assured that my con- 
viction was right—that Mr. Galt had consulted his own interests far too lit- 
tle, and that of his employers too much. , 
It was truly to be so described, for it was nof a period of certainty, but 
one of harassing suspense. Day after day might his tall, bent form be seen, 
aided by servants, entering the city omnibus, as it stood in that hot, dusty 
road by Barnes Cottage. On he went, to argue, and wrangle, and press his 
claims, and to return disappointed and irritated to his easy chair, and to the 
unmeasured sympathy of the best of women and of wives. His elder 
sons, meantime, had gone as settlers in that very country the prosperity of 
which their father bad foreseen. One only remained at home. Where is 
he now—the bashful, blooming boy, with an eye just like bis gifted father’s, 
and a head full of poetic fancies? Is he too a settler on those cold plains? 
Has not the name of Galt one representative in Old England ?—Alas! 

I spoke of the few friends who tried to cheer the breaking heart of the 
”oet In his retirement at Barnes Cottage. Among these was one whose 
indness contributed much to soothe the wounded spirit, aud to appease the 

cravings of that which merited not the name of mortified vanity, but which 
might be termed a consciousness of unjust desertion from the world. She 
came—I dare not pen her name—still beautiful, always gifted, better than 
all, ever kind, in all her loveliness of delicate apparel, in all her gems and 
splendour. She sat by the sick man’s easy chair, the soft air blowing about 
her costly veil and other appurtenances as she stooped ; whilst in the lane 
stood her gay coach at the door, its proud steeds pawing the ground, its five 
balls and coroneted panel attracting the surprise of many a passer-by, as he 
contrasted the lowly entrance with the sumptuous vehicle. She came pity- 
ing and sorrowing, and ever and anon leaving behind her something to so- 
lace the dark hours which succeeded the return in the omnibus from the foul 
city. She knew, gay and gorgeous as was her aitire, she too knew how the 
world’s censuces eat into the heart. Kind, beautiful, yeterring being! The 
world casts you from it—in some moments of reflection, for come they will, 
when the heart challenges the memory, and regret and sorrow bedew your 
eyes with tears, know that you comforted the infirm man in his infirmity— 
that you lefthim soothed and thankful—that you, of all the gay dames who 
were wont to smile upon his happier hours, forsook not his decline. 

In the decay of his fortunes, Mr. Galt, whilst pressing what he believed 
to be just claims on the Canada Company, applied for, and, I believe, was 
promised a pension, which was never paid—perhaps it was never granted 
—day after day his health declined, a repeated strokes of palsy took from 
him first the use of one limb, then of another—then the mind showed slight 
syinptoms of weakness. Fearful and inexplicable change! With what so- 
heitude did the faithful partner of his fortunes watch over his shattered 
frame. How she sought to persuade herself, even while bis speech falter- 
ed, his memory betrayed him, that the limbs enly partook of the general 
failure. How self-deceiving is affection! And she, humble, religious, self- 
seen, how important had she become to the sick man in his hour of 
tria 
He bore it manfully. The disease, which produces such irritation of 
nerves and temper, was combated in ¢hat, its worstform, by him. He never 
complained ; though in the vigour of life, when, not much more that fifty 
years of age, his strength was prostrated There were moments of intense 
anxiety when he sorrowed for her—when he thought of his sons, and hoped 
they would fare better than himself. There were moments of despair; but 
the f neral tenor of his journey, as it neared the valley of the shadow of 
death, was resiguation and fortitude. 

The last time | saw him hecalled upon me alone. Yes, he came, even in 
his low and feeble state, and got out of the cab which brought him, and en- 
tered the house leaning upon the arm of my servant. He could scarcely 
walk. I never shall forget the face of horror of a friend of mine, who whis- 
pered to me as he entered, ‘ Who is ‘hat 7?—I have seen him elsewhere.’ 1 
answered by re-introducing him; it was, indeed, requisite. Yet, when 
seated, Galt retained little appearance of disease. His complexion was clear, 
his articulation was then restored, his eyes sparkled ; it was when he arose 
and walked that one saw that the axe had been laid to the root of the tree. 
He got out again with difiiculty, my servant supporting him even until he 
was seated in the cab. It drove away, and I never beheld him again! I 
called at B: rnes Cottage—a large board ‘to let furnished,’ warned me that 
I had called too late. I stopped, nevertheless. some time in the house, 
opened to me by one of that crew who ‘take care of houses,’ and take care 
that they shall not be let either. I stood tor a few moments before the easy 
chair which Mr. Galt used, and heard the story that he and his had gone to 
live oe is to die) at Greenock, where Mr. Galt’s sister resided. I strolled 
into the garden, into which I had sometimes supported him with my arm. 
[could remember the very tale he had told me when last we had sat in yon 
arbour now overgrown with the clematis which had been heretofore subject- 
ed to discipline. I sat down and sorrowed tor him beneath the branches of 
a large mulberry tree. It was unlikely that I should see him more. In 
frosperity he had been nothing to me; but the adversity of the last year had 
established a claim upon my feelings. 


As I returned through Old Brompton, and gazed up at the house where 

Canning had lived and died, and passed the substantial house in which Faith, 
visiting the earth, had appeared in the form of Samuel Wilberforce—as I 
looked upon the small house with a garden, in St. Michael’s Grove, in which 
Letitia Landon had bowled her hoop in one hand, and created verses at the 
same titne ; when I thought of the fate of all these bright meteors, I came to 
the conclusion that the history of the gifted isa mournful history, and that 
its moral is not taught to the heart, but wrung from it. 
_ Think of Canning, the high-toned instrament which the rude touch might 
in One instant put out of tune, the delicate fabric of his nerves so susceptible 
that those who beheld him on the eve of some great exertion could see him 
tremble as he tried to join in ordinary converse ! 

‘I never in my whole experience,’ observed Sir James Mackintosh once, 
‘saw a man ceived with such overabundant sensibility as Canning.’ His 
agitation, on a first introduction to any person of whom he had a high opin 
ion was thatofa timid woman. When one remembers this bright and sen- 








sitive being oppressed with responsibility badgered by a party, sinkin 

under the weight of incipient disease, expiring, whilst a nation looked on sn | 
mourned, ove is fain to confess that the annals of genius have their pages of 
sorrow—more touching than one likes to confess; that there are martyrs to 





terest as one gazes upon yon far-off planet, whose orb, as I close my study 
window-curtains, shines above the dark tips of those fir-trees. Y 


When I re- 
membered Galt (to carry out my simile), it was tu think of him as one whose 
radiauce jllomined another sphere, and probably never more would shine 


the world as well as to religion or patriotism. 
The decline of Wilberforce was less harrowing than the brief and awful 
illness of Canning. Yet Wilberforce had his sorrows; bis sorrows were the 





To Galt they had been a season of | P 
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of evil. His own private affairs, irretrievably injured as they Were by his 
sacrifice to Abolition and to principle, seemed like an episode in a life all 
given up to public weal, and to the advancement of immutable — pies of 
justice and mercy. To descend toa far humbler theme : who knows what 
were the throbbings of the overcharged heart that ceased to beat on Afric’s 
shore when L. E. L. expired? Who can tell what was its last pang—what 
the final impression of anguish or of terror ? R 

To return to Mr. Galt. A sister offered him a house, and he retired to 
Greenock. He lived a yearafter his return to Scotland. I almost fear te 
say how many shocks of palsy I heard that he had received; they were re- 
ported to be so numerous. Meantime he felt acutely the dependence, never 
remembered by the kird and generous being who sheltered him from care, 
asshe had hoped, in her house—and his letters breathed the anguish of his 
mind. A friend, his physician, obtained for bim from the Literary Fand the 
sum of £50, all the public assistance ever given to one whose works had de- 
lighted thousands: thousauds, who knew not that the hand that penned these 
volumes was shrivelled and powerless, and that the intellect whence they 
emanated was gradually becoming benighted. Mach, however, was in mer- 
cy spared of that once powerful mind, to respond to kindness, and to console 
her who now mourns the lost and the gifted, amid the forests of Canada. A 
long interval of helplessness, increased feebleness, a mournful conviction 
that medicine could do vo more, prepared the sorrow-stricken man for the 
peace of eternity. A kinder, a less complaining spirit never sank to rest. 
His sons are thriving in Canada—his wife has followed them there. His 
works alone remain behind him. Few, perhaps, now read ‘ The Provost,’ 
and ‘ The Entail,’ and ‘The Ayrshire Legatces.’ As novels they are de- 
fective, but they contain scenes and passages, as unparalleled in their truth 
and pathos, as the works of Morland and of Hogarth in painting. I should 
like to see a book entitled ‘ The Beauties of Galt’—selections from bis works 
—choice morsels in which the hand of a great master may be seen, his weak- 
ness being kept out of sight. Alas! how few modern writers there are 
whose works may be preserved asa whole. How many who have left pas- 
sages of extreme beauty—isolated morceaux.— Bentley's Magazine. 
_—pe——— 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE THIRD. 


Memoirs of the Reign of King George III. By Horace Walpole, now first 
ublished from the original MSS., with Notes, by Sir Dems le Marchant, 
Bart. Vols. LI. and [V. Bentley. 
In our review of the first two volumes of these Memoirs, we had ccca- 
sion to notice the little attention that has been paid to the history of the 
reign of George III. previous to the commencement of the American war, 
aa to express a doubt whether the real nature of the political changes 
wrought between 1760 and 1776, had ever been fairly brought before the 
public. One source of difficulty is obvious—cotemporaries were as mach 
erplexed by what passed around them as we are; and, to quote a single 
instance, Walpole in the volames before us gives the most contradictory ac- 
counts of the relations between George III. and the Earl of Bute ; in gene- 
ral insisting that the favourite guided all the secret springs of royal policy, 
but ever and anon insinuating a suspicion that the supposed influence was 
mere moonshine, and that Bute, so far from — a favourite, was, after his 
sudden retirement from office, personally disliked by the sovereign. In- 
consistent as these views may appear, there are abundant facts to justify 
both. Bute retained political influence after having quitted office, but he 
did not owe this influence to continued personal regard, for he ceased tobe 
the king’s minister. Lord Brougham asserts that George ILI. either discov- 
ered or had strong reason to suspect the disgraceful nature of the liaison 
between Bute and the Princess Dowager of Wales, and that this was the 
cause of his never seeking to recal the Earl, whom at bis accession he had 
delighted to honour. But though Bute was discarded, the policy which he 
and the Princess Dowager had imprinted on the king’s mind when a boy 
was implicitly followed, and hence statesmen were persuaded that personal 
influence prevailed when only past counsels were followed. — 

In the analogous case of the condact of Louis XIV., during the years 
immediately succeeding his minority, there is a superfluity of evidence that 
he knew and detested his mother’s intrigues with Cardinal Mazarin ; bat 
that, believing the Cardinal’s line of policy identified with the assertion of 
regal supremacy, he supported the minister while he disliked the man. 1 he 
parallel goes farther, for the words ascribed to Lonis XLV. wheu be heard of 
the death of Mazarin, have a strange identity with those ascribed to George 
the Third on receiving the resignation of Lord Bute Still many circum- 
stances which occurred after Bute’s ostensible abandonment of public life 
want explanation ; he certainly possessed some secret which gave him pow- 
er, and there is plaasibility in the conjecture that this secret was the c onsti- 
tutional tendency to insanity which the king is now known to have exhibited 
in early youth. " Nearly acentury has elapsed since the accession of George 
the Third, and it is only now that circumstances become known which lead 
to the belief that his long reign should be severed froin his personality, and 
divided into the reigns of his mother and his wife. 

The third volume of Walpole’s Memoirs introduces us to the history of 
Chatham’s second administration, which Burke has immortalized ws the 
well-known description of its component parts, for neither he nor anybody 
else could depict it as a totality. 

‘Chatham,’ said the orator, ‘made an administration so chequered and 
speckled; he put together a piece of joinery so crossly indented and whim- 
sically dovetailed ; a cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece of diver sified 
mosaic, such a tesselated pavement without cement; here a pit of black stone 
and there a bit of white, patriots and courtiers; king’s frieuds and repub- 
licans ; whigs and tories; treacherous friends and open enemies ; that it was 
indeed, a very curious show, but utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand 


upon. 

In truth, Chatham and George the Third both aimed at the same end by 
different means; they wished to emancipate the crown and the country from 
the thraldom in which both were held by the combinations of the great 
whig families, and Chatham hoped to succeed by get:ing together the ‘waifs 
and strays’ of the several aristocratic sections. The course which the king 
adopted to attain the same end will come before us in ne Chat- 
ham might have succeeded if his health had allowed him to drill the recraits 
he had collected from such a diversity of quarters ; but, as Burke justly ob- 
serves, ‘ when his face was hid but for a moment, his whole system was on 
sea without chart or compass.’ The best exemplification of this confused 
state of affairs was the strange exhibition of ‘the rival luminary,’ Charles 
Townshend, second only to Chatham in eloquence and ability, un the very 
important question of the relations between the British cabinet and the East 
india Company. In consequence of the grave questions which had arisen, 
Dyson moved fer leave to bring in a Bill for regulating the making of divi- 
dends by the directors of the East India proprietors. The entire scene that 
followed is without a parallel :— ; 

‘ It was on that day, and on that occasion, that Charles Townshend —_ 
ed iv a latitude beyond belief the amazing powers of his capacity, and the 
no less amazing incongruities of his character. He had taken on himself, 
early in the day, the examination of the Company's condact; aud in a very 
cool sensible speech on that occasion, and with a becoming consciousness: of 
his own levity, had told the House that he hoped he had atoned for the in- 
consideration of his past life by the care he had taken of that business. He 
had scarce uttered this speech, but, as if to atone for that (however false) 
atonement, he left the House and went home dinner, not concerning bimself 
with Dyson’s motion that was tofollow. As that motion was, however, of a 
novel nature, it produced suspicion, objection and difficulties. Conway 
being pressed, onl on caring to be the sole champion of an invidious mea 
sure, that was in reality not only in Townshend’s province, but which he 
had had a principal hand in framing, sent for him back to the House. He 
returned about half. ast eight in the evening half-drunk with champagne, 
and more eanstesten’ with spirits. He rose to speak without giving himself 
time to learn, and without caring what had been in agitation, except that the 
motion had given an alarm. The first thing he did, was to cull God to wit 
ness that he had not been consulted on the motion—a confession implying 
that he was not consulted on a business in his own department ; and the more 
marvellous, as the disgrace of which he seemed to complain or boast of, was 
absolutely false. , , 

‘There were sitting round him twelve persons who had been in yore - 
tation with him that very morning, and with his assistance had drawn up pow 
motion on his own table, and who were petrified at his most unparal el 
effrontery and causeless want of truth. When he sat down again, Geowey 
asked Inin softly, how he could affirm so gross a falsehood! He replie 
carelessly, ‘1 thought it would be better to say so;”’ but before he sat down, 
he had poured forth a torrent of wit, parts, humour, knowledge, abeurety 
vanity, and fiction, heightened by all the graces of comedy, the pa apr 
allusion and quotation, and the buffoonery of farce. To the purpose of th 
question he said not a word. It was adescant on the times, a picture 0 
parties, of their leaders, of their hopes and defects. It was an erage 
and a satire on himself; and while he painted the pretensions of birth, rich- 
es, connexions, favour, titles ; while he affected to praise Lord Rockingham, 


and that faction, and yet insinuated that nothing but pa’ts like his own were 
qualified to preside ; and while he thus covertly arraigned the wild incapa- 
city of Lord Chatham, he excited such murmurs of wonder, admiration, @p- 
plause, laughter, pity, and scorn, that nothing was so true as tle op ag 
with which he concluded, when speaking of Government; he 8 at oe 
become what he himself had been called, a weathercock. Such was the wit; 
abundance, aud impropriety of this speech, that for some days men cou\ 
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. . ‘ . , hend’s cham- 
talk or inquire of nothing else. “ Did you hear Charles Townshend 8 coai 





sorrows of a philanthropist grieving for the bad, mourning the prevalence 


” . . . S . , est it was 
pague speech ?”’ was the universal question. For my welf, 1 protest it 
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the most singular pleasure of the kind I ever tasted. The bacchanalian en- 

thusiasm of Pind ar flowed in torrents less rapid and less eloquent, and in- 

ires less delight, than Townshend’s imagery, which conveyed meaning In 
every seatence. It was Garrick writing and acting extempore scenes ot 

Congreve. , ‘ : 

+A slight circumstance increased the mirth of the audience. In the fervour 

of speaking Tow nshend rubbed off the patch from his eye, which he chad 
represented as grievously cut three days before: no mark was discernible, 
but to the nearest spectators a scratch so slight that he might have made, and 
haps had made, himself with a pin. To me the entertainment of the day 
was complete. He went to su P with us at Conway’s, where, the fluod of his 
jety not being exhausted, he kept the tables ina roar till two in the morn- 

, by varions sallies and pictures, the last of which was a scene in which 

he mitnicked inimitably his own wife, end another great lady with whom he 
fancied himself in love, and both whose foibles and manner he counterfeited 
to the life. Mere lassitude closed his lips at last, not the want of wit and 
new ideas.’ - 

Charles Townshend was a resolute supporter of the right of the British 

Parliament to impose taxes upon the American Colonies, though member 
of a cabinet in which the most important though not the most numerous 
section, including Chatham himself, was pledged to the principle, that 
“taxation without represeatation constituted tyranny ;” his excuse for look- 
ing to the colonies was the refusal of the country-gentlemen to allow a 
shilling in the pound to be added to the land-tax, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of supplying the deficiency in the revenue from some other source. 
Walpole deals out caustic sarcasm on the supporters and on the opponents 
of the tax, he satirizes the ministers, the Parliament, the English, and the 
Americans, reserving for the latter his concluding reflections, which might 
find more than one application in the present day :— 

‘Authority never measures liberty downwards, Rarely is liberty suppos- 
ed to mean tite independence of those beiow us; it is our own freedom 
from the yoke of superiors. The Peer dreads the King, the Commoner the 
Peer; the Americans the Parliament. Each American trader thought him- 
self a Brutus, a Hampden, while we wrestled with the house of Commons; 

et his poor negroes telt that their master, Bratus, was a worse tyrant than 

ero or Muley Ishmael. Had the Parliament of England presumed by 
one godlike act to declare all the slaves in our Colonies freemen, not a pat- 
riot in America but would have clamoured against the violation of proper- 
ty, and protested that to abolish the power of imposing chains was to im- 
them. O man! mao! dare not to vaunt your virtue, while self-inter- 

est lurks in every pore !’ 

Lord Chatham’s crazy cabinet seemed every instant on the point of dis- 
solution fromm the want of cohesion in the materials, and his lordship’s own 
conduct greatly edded to the perplexities of his colleagues; he retired to 
his country-seat, and afterwards to Bath, where he refused to see any per- 
son, te transact avy business, or tootler any suggestion for the guidance of 

vlic affairs. The nominal premier, the Duke of Grafton, iu vain sought 
Be commands; the king, with the same ill success, petitioned for advice ; 
the rest of the cabinet feared to move except at the bidding of the master, 
and as the oracle was silent, the affairs of government were brought to a 
complete “ dead-lock.” Grafton opened negotiations with the Bedtord and 
Rockingham parties, believing that the only chance of establishing a minis- 
try must be derived from a new combination of the great families. A 
Meeting to frame such a combination was held in October (1767) and it 
broke up in most admired confusion. Walpole’s sketch of the scene is 
amusing :— 

‘On the 20th, a meeting was held at the Duke of Newcastle’s, of Lord 
Rockingham, the Duke of Richmond and Dowdeswell, with Newcastle 
himself, on ove part;and of the Duke of Bedford, Lord Weymouth, and 
Rigby ov the other. ‘The Duke of Bedford had powers from Grenville to 
act for him, but did not seem to like Lord Rockingham’s taking on him- 
self to name two places. Oa the latter asking what friends they wished 
to prefer, Rigby said, with his cavalier bluatess, “ Take the Court Calen- 
dar and give them one, two, three thousand poundsa-year.” Bedford ob- 
served that they had said nothing on measures: Mr. Grenville would insist 
on the sovereiguty of this country over America being asserted. Lord 
Rockingham replisd, he would uever allow it to be a question whether he 
had givea up this couutry: he never had. The Duke insisted on a decla- 
ration. ‘The Duke of Richuoud said, “* We may as well demand one from 
you, that you uever will disturb that country again.” Neither would yield. 
However, though they could not agree on measures, as the distribution of 

ces was nore the object of their thoaghts and of their meeting, they re- 
verted tw that topic. Lord Rockingham named Mr. Conway; Bedtord start- 
ed; said, he had no nutionof Conway; had thought he was to retarn to 
the military line. ‘The Duke of Richmond said; it was true Mr. Couway 
did uot desire a civil place ; did not know whether he wouid be persuaded 
to accept oue; but they were so bound to him for his resignation, and 
thought him so able, they must insist. The Duke of Bedford said, Conway 
was al otlicer sans tache, but not a minister sans tache. Rigby said not 
one of the preseut Cabinet should be saved. Dowdeaweli asked, “ What! 
not one ?”—** No,”"—* What! not Charles Townshend?” “Ou!” said Rig- 
by, “ that is dutfereut; besides, he has been in opposition.” ‘So has Con- 
way,” said Dowdeswell; “ he has voted twice against the Court, Towns- 
hend but once.” “ But,” said Rigby, “ Couway is Bute’s man.” “ Pray,” 
said Dowdesweil, “is not Charles Townshend Bate’s!” “ Ay, but Con- 
way is governed by his brother Hertford, who is Bute’s.”” Sois Charles 
Townshend by lis brother,* who is Bute’s.” “ But lady Ailesburyt is a 
Scotch woman.” “So is Lady Dalkeith.”{ From this dialogue the assem- 
bly fell to wrangle, aud broke up quarrelling. So high did the heats go, 
that the Caveudishes ran about the town, publishing the issue of the con- 
ference, and taxing the Bedfords with treachery.’ 

It appears probable that Chatham was weary of his patchwork cabinet, 
and intended to construct a new ministry with Charles Townshend as first 
Lord of the Treasury, but that erratic genius died on the 4th of September‘ 
and was succeeded by Lord North as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Ministers were soon ufter strengthened by the accession of the Bedfords; 
but what they gained in votes they lost in talent, Conway having resigned to 
make roo tor the leaders of the new contingent. The administration thus 
formed, was neither respected abroad nor obeyed at home. In spite of the 
prestige which still adhered to Chatham's name, the French invaded Corsica, 
receiviig almost with contempt the remonstrances of the English ambassador. 
A single anecdote recorded by Walpole, will sufficiently show the ineflicien- 
cy of the goverument at home, even in the metropolis — 

“A dispute having arisen between the coalworkers and the coalheavers, 
the latter of whom were chiefly Lrish—nay, some of them Whiteboys, an 
Act of Parliameni had passed the last year, subjecting the coalheavers to the 
Jurisdiction of the alderman of the ward; an office had been erected, and 
one Green, wiv kept an alehouse, had been constituted their agent. Houston, 
@ man who wauted to supplant Green, had incensed the coalheavers against 
him, and they threateued his destruction Apprised of their design, he every 
night removed his wife and children out of his house. One evening he re- 
ceived a notice thut the coalheavers were coming to attack him. He had 
nobody with him but a maid-servant and a sailor, who by accident was 

nking in tue house. Green asked the sailor if he would assist him? ‘ Yes,’ 
answered the generous tar, ‘ Uwill defend any man in distress.’ At eight 
the rioters appeared, aud fired on the house, lodging in one room above two 

red ballets; and when their ammunition was spent, they bought pewter 
pow, cut them to pi-ces, and fired them as ball. Atlength with an axe they 
roke out the bottom of the door; but that breach the sailor defended singly ; 
while Green and his maid kept up a constant fire, and killed eighteen of the 
egers. Their powder and ball being at last wasted, Green said he must 
make his escape: ‘for you,’ said he to the friendly sailor, ‘they will not 
hort you.” Green, retiring from the back room of his house, got into a car- 
ater’s yard, and was concealed in a sawpit, over which the mob passed in 

ir pursuit of him, being told be was gone forwards. I should scarce have 
Ventured this narrative, had not all the circumstances been proved in a court 
of justice Yet how many reflections must the whole story create in minds 
Rot Conversantin u vast capital—{ree, ungoverned, unpoliced, and iudifferent 
to everything but its pleasures and factions! Who will believe that such a 
scene of outrage could happen in the residence of Government !—that the 
mege lasted nine hours, aud that no Guards were sent to the relief of the 

‘sweged till five in the morning? Who will believe that while such anarchy 
reigned at ene end of the Metropolis, it made so little impression at the 
Court eud that it was scarce mentioned ? Though in London myself, all I 

d was, that a man had been attacked in his house, and had killed three 

the rioters, _ Nor were the circumstances attended to, till the trial of Green 

murder, of which he was honourably acquitted, divulged bis, his maid’s 
ee 8 berviem. Yet did not the tury of the colliers cease, though 
ealf from th m wore oe and executed. Green was forced to conceal him- 
ar ication _ a we ne sister giving a supper to her friends for joy of 
envened with ot oly, 1er eo was attacked by those assassins, their faves 
8, porkapa “0 my, mle 10 tore her into the street, and murdered her. 
nd a S ° ’ t gS of this tragedy, not one was so singular 
never own a y ie _ yt won - the indifference of the sailor, who 
ae — » never claimec honour or ag for his generous 
-__As brave as te Cocles of fabulous Rome, his virtue was satisfied 
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with defending a man oppressed ; and he knew not that an Alexander de- 
served less fame than he, who seemed not to think that be deserved any.” 

In the October of 1768, Chatham resigned, leaving his former colleagues 
engaged in a disgraceful squabble with Wilkes, whom they could only reach 
‘by piercing the sides of the constitution.’ In the midst of the confusion 
arising out of the Middlesex election, when Lutterel, though left in a miser- 
able minority by the electors, was declared the sitting member by the 
House of Commons, Chatham suddenly appeared at court :— 

‘He was perfectly well and had grown fat. The Duke of Grafton had 
just time to apprise the King of this mysterious visit. The King was very 
gracious, aud whispered him to come into the closet after the levee, whic 
he did, and stayed there twenty minutes. Much silence was observed on 
what passed ; though by degrees it was affirmed that the conversation was 
only general and indifferent. Yet hints were dropped that the King, sound- 
ing Lord Chatham on the Middlesex election, the opinion he gave was not 
favourable to his Majesty’s wishes. The active part taken by Lord Shel- 
burne, Becktord, and Calcraft, made this greatly probable; and_his Lord- 
ship’s subsequent conduct corroborated the idea. Still was Lord Chatham 
very desirous of recovering his power; and it was not his style to be harsh 
in thecluset. It was remarked, too, that, not to embitter his reception, he 
had come when Lord Temple was detained at Stowe, by entertaining there 
several of the foreign miuisters. Lord Chatham lingered affectedly, in the 
outward room, after his audience, as if todisplay the recovery of his health 
and understaading. To the Duke of Gratton and the Bedfords he was 
awkward and cool; embraced Lord Granby and General Harvey (a person- 
al military favourite uf the King,) and was very civil to Lord Hertford and 
Mr. Conway. In the evening he returned to Hayes.’ 

If Chathaun’s design was to offer himselfas a mediator to the court, which 
is probable, he could nothave met with much encouragement, for he soon 
after appeared, witlt not a little of his former vigour, as the great leader of 
the opposition, So svon as Parliament assembled he proposed that the 
House of Lords should investigate the circumstance of the Middlesex elec- 
tion; and though this was rejected as obviously inconsistent with the privi- 
leges of the Lower House, those privileges were treated with very little re- 
respect either by Chatham or those who supported him in the debate.— 
But we must defer the further consideration of this question until next 
week.—London Athenaeum. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS FROM LATE 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS. 


We do not flatter ourselves that anything we could write would be more 
useful or entertaining, than the articles selected from English papers for 
this number. What we do claim is to have some knowledge of what is ap- 
plicable to the condition and wants of the agricultural community, within 
the wide range of the Albion’s circulation. 


Weare not among those whoare to be duped by the vulgar denunciation 
ofevery thing which comes from England. We embrace her latitudes and 
we cultivate all her staples; we are bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh ; 
no better nor no worse. Let us endeavour to excel, but let us scorn to decry 
her; to excel her not in arms and in conquest, in arrogance or in lustof power, 
but in the arts useful and ornamental ; in sciences that multiply the means 
of subsistence and advance the arts of civilization. If our manufacturers have 
equalled her in labour saving inventions, whenever the chance of profit has 
invited the exercise of their inventive genius, why should we not equal her 
in agricultural machinery and products? Two things stand in the way. 
Want of capital and the cheapness of wild lands. Capital can never accu- 
mulate here, as there, for obvious reasons, and it is well that it should not. 
Where there is inordinate wealth, there will there be inordinate power ; 
and wealth and power soon become classified and combined for their own 
aggrandisement and the oppression of all whose oppression is necessary to 
that end. When was power ever known long to forbear the use of its means 
for selfish purposes, when they could be used with impunity ? where has 
man failed to exemplify the fable of the wolf and the lamb; which he de- 
voured for muddying the water, though the Jamb stood below him in the 
stream? Never was any community, rarely has any Despot been restrained 
from trampling on law and equity, when necessary to the accomplishment 
of their sinister purposes. Exlortations to the love of justice: examples of 
self-denial; precepts of toleration come from the poor and the feeble, not 
from the rich and the powerful. Nations seize territory, and despots sacri- 
fice individuals without scruple, when they can without danger, either to 
satiate national rapacity and the love of plunder, which is as natural to man, 
as to other beasts, or to glut personal and party vengeance. We accuse 
England of rapacity and insatiable love of conquest, and demagogues tell 
us that even her virtues are not to be imitated ; that she can show us noth- 
ing which is wise or exemplary in agriculture, or any of the individual pur- 
suits of life; but, when shall we average 24 brshels of wheat to the acre, 
as she does throughout the kingdom? 
In respect te the culture of the vine, it is desirable to encourage it 
by every sort of consideration, not so much with any view to making 
wine, as to multiply our table fruits; and thus to draw off as much as pos- 
sible our people from the butchers’ shambles, to the vegetable market, and 
the fruit shop. Under old laws, butchers were prohibited from serving on 
juries, because they were supposed to be rendered insensible to the value of 
life, by their familiarity with the sight of blood. In like manner should a 
nation that lives so exclusively on flesh as we do, be regarded like other 
carnivorous animals, as a blood-thirsty race. Nota farmer's table in the 
land, that does not groan every day under great joints of fat meat, with very 
often nothing more in the way of vegetables than a Datch cabbage, or a wa- 
tery potato. Every thing, theretore, which leads to the cultivation and the 
love of vegetables and fruits, tends to improve the domestic habits and to me- 
liorate the character, and invigorate the health of the people; to bring us 
back nearer to that golden age, in reference to which Thompson, speaking of 
herbs, says :— 
“‘ But whe their virtues can declare? Who pierce 

With vision pure, into their secret stores 

Of health, and life, and joy? The food of man, 

While yet he lived in innocence, and told 

A length of golden years, unflesh’d in blood, 

A stranger to the savage arts of life, 


Death, rapine, carnage, surfeit and disease ; 
Tke Lord, and not the tyrant of the world. 





A MOST CALAMITOUS FIRE AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


Some months since we announced to the public, that Mr. Cantelo’s great 
Eccalzobion, or egg-hatcher, was in successful operation, throwing off sev- 
eral hundred young lings a day, limited iu its production only by the limited 
number of eggs. which, as yet, it has been found possible to prevail on hens to 
lay. Alas! it is now our melancholy office to annouace the conflagration of 
the whule establishment on the eve of its bringing forth an immense brood, 
and direful to relate, some thousand chickens and ducklings were given to 


the fire at an untimely hour, just as they were ready for tne market and the 
cook, 


Mr Cantelo, by long experience, nice observation, and the force of his 
genius had learned to overcome the difficulties which all other hatchers, 
by artificial process, had encountered about the nineteenth day of incubation, 
and had brought his system toa degree of perfection that might be compared 
to the most scientific application of steam, and the new process of using 
lightning in all sorts of letter writing, except such ae are marked “ private” ! 
indeed his discovery, which relieves the hen from the tedious process of 
Sitting and starving for 21 days, and from the vulgar offices of the mother, so 
much despised by fashionable ladies now a-days, may be considered an ema 

nation of that epirit of improvement which distinguishes our age, and which 
some people fear may supersede all natural processes, and with them all matu- 
ral affections. We are glad to hear, however, that Mr. Cantelo’s establishment 
near Hoboken will bye and bye rise, Phwnix-like, from its ashes. We are as- 
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sured that Mr. Cantelo’s Eccaleobion goes as far ahead of the East Indian 
and the English contrivances, as is the Oregon steamboat ahead of a North 
river sloop. The egg trade is swelling into one of great importance. In 
1839, England imported 90,000,000 from the Continent, and derived a duty 
therefrom of $150,000! How much would have been added to their value 
if they had been passed through Mr. Cantelo’s magical oven. 
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MOULDY HAY, 


Put together with salt, from 8 lb. to 25lb. per ton, was better relished by 
the cattle, and did them more good than sound hay stacked without salt ; 
and this in many instances (Johnstone on Salt, p. 105.) The late Solomon 
Brown, of Landrake, many years ago, stacked damp hay with salt, which 
came out almost a paste when the rick was opened ; but the cattle devour- 
ed it with avidity. In Germany they cure Grass, fresh cut, by packing in 
pits with 11b. of salt to the cwt., and find it go mnch farther in food than the 
same quantity of Grass made into hay. In fact, by sun-drying, the hay 
seems to become rather more woody, and therefore jess digestible and nu- 
tritious ; but the salt seems to have a contrary effect, softening the woody 
stalks, thus rendering them digestible food. A method which appears to me 
preferable to these, both in convenience and economy, is to stack the green 
Grass or Clover, in layers with straw or old dry hay, sprinkling the salt upon 
each green layer. Thus the juices drawn by the salt from the Grass wi 
absorbed by thestraw; and | think that notonly the nutritive power of the 
damp hay or Grass may be improved in this way, but that the straw itself 
may be brought back toward the state of green stalk, by the salt juice ab- 
sorbed gradually softening and rendering is soluble and digestible. The 
proportions may vary somewhat, according to the dampness of the Grass.— 
Good upland Grass, cut ia dry weather, may contain two thirds its weight 
of water; that is, two tons in three; and one ton straw will absorb three 
tons water. But as we do not want it wet, say one ton straw to four tous 
Grass ; and suppose the Grass to give out half its juice to the straw (by aid 
of the salt,) we shall have the whole soft and damp, without being disposed 
todrop or leak. If old nay is used instead of straw perhaps one-third, or 
even one-half might be nearer the mark, as itis much absorbent For mea- 
dow Grass or any other green fodder, cutdamp, the quantity of straw or old 
hay may be proportionably increased. For hay partly dried it may be re- 
duced or omitted altogether. The best proportion of salt must be determin- 
ed by experience. 1b. per cwt. appears but little for fresh grass; 2 ib. 
per cwt., or about half a bushel to the ton of Grass, I should think not more 
than the cattle would relish, and more likely to preserve the whole in a 
sweet and digestible state. For half dried hay 1 lb. per ewt, may be enough 
Where the farmer is short of straw or old hay (as often happens before ha 
time) bran would be an excellent thing to use instead ; its cost being well 
repaid by the increased nourishment. The doubt is how far it would be lia- 
ble to ferment and heat. It may be worth trying on a ton or two, mixing 
the salt first with the bran, and strewing it in as the Grass is stacked. Chopp- 
ed Furze (Grose Whin) has been used as winter food for horses. Now if 
my notion be correct, that soaking with salt and vegetable juice tends to ren- 
der woody fibre soluble and nutritious, stacking with Grass and salt would 
much increase the value of Furze ; whilst its ragged form and stiffuess would 
let the air through the rick, and dry it as it stands, or only prevent any 
chance of damage by heating, according to the proportionemployed. Of 
this proportion the farmer can better judge on the spot than the chemist by 
reasoning; probably one-third or half the weight of the Grass, according to 
its dryness, may be near the mark; and since both are green, and the Furze 
hard, the salt should not be less than 3lbs. to the cwt. of Grass.—J. Pri- 
deaux.—Exeter Flying Post. 


REMARKS ON THE VINE. 


I frequently find inquiries in the Chronicle about the propriety of stop- 
ping the shoots of growing young vines. Some Tyros appear to imagine 
that stopping is a necessary point of etiquette that cannot be passed b 
with impunity. Now J must confess that I am one of those who think that 
this ceremony would at times be ‘ more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.’ 

As to young vines just planted, or not yet in bearing, I preseme that one 
of the first objects of a good cultivator ought to be to obtain a considerable 
volume of healthy roots in the border, without which nothing else can avail 
loag ; these healthy roots, it is ~~ wellknown, can never be obtained 
without a corresponding amount of leaves, which, together by their recip- 
rocal action, ultimately produce the due amount of cambium, which, stored 
up in the system of the plant, furthers, in due time, the purposes of fractifi- 
cation. 

As one leaf, however, will (more especially in houses) overlap another, 
our problem is, how to get the greatest amount of surface of leaf in a given 
space. 

"te pursuing this inquiry, it should be borne in mind that there is a very 
considerable difference between the functions of the leaves, made on the 
central or main stem of a young Vine, and those produced from mere lat- 
erals (Ll mean in degree ;) the latter are both smaller in volame as well as 
weaker in capacity, and if encouraged too late in the autumn they (by keep- 
ing the vital forces in action at a period when from the deficiency of light 
they cau make no adequate return in the shape of duly elaborated matter) 
will be in some degree inimical to the principal objects of Vine culture, viz., 
the attainment of the greatest quantity of the best fruit; and last, not least, 
the leaving sufficient uaexhausted energies in the tree, to give a guarantee 
for future seasons. Therefore,in the management of young Vines, it ap- 
pears that both science and substantial practice concur in advising that every 
respect be paid to increased surface of foliage, more especially of the ear- 
lier-made leaves, which are perfect for the elaborating process betimes, and 
which, if their great capabilities receive fair play, will, with a lively and un 
stagnated action of root, secure much, very much increased energies for the 
ensuing year. 

What I practice, and what I would advise, is (with regard to young Vines), 
first, to strip off all the secondary or lateral leaves, which may intercept the 
light from the main stem or principal leaves. Now, this may be done 
without either disbudding the laterals totally or even stopping their points; 
aud, secondly, after this object has been secured, to encourage all possible 
growth until the end of August, when | would both stop every lateral in 
the house and even remove several of those subordinate shoots which 
would ouly be the effect of intercepting the light from superior leaves, 
which are so well able to add to the general secretious of the plant. 

With regard to fruiting Vines, I am of opinion that many are injured in 
constitution by too rigid au adherence to the very close stopping system. 
It may do well for those whose borders are so happily constituted in point 
of texture (quality is, forsooth, a secondary consideration), that a free and 
continuous amount of action is at all times to be calculated on; but this sec- 
tion of Vine-growers, [ am much afraid, constitutes a fearful minority. But 
what ia the case with those who, from certain local circumstances, are oblig- 
ed to use soil in the construction of their borders, which they fear at the time 
may prove adhesive? If such be the case, and what is termed close stopping 
is resorted to in a drenching summer, the consequence is a glutted system in 
the Vine, and a corresponding torpid action of root. For my part, I imagine 
that what is termed close-stopping, is perfectly proper as a means of con- 





centrating the energies of the branch, pro tempore, and of enlarging the 
capacity of the berries during the first swelling; but having attained this ob- 
ject, we may safely allow them to ramble again fora time, during which cir- 
cumstance the continual demand for sap in the root provides against what 
we gardeners call a stunted character. . 

However, there is no reason why the terminal points of the Vine should 
not be allowed to range in freedom: and, although, perhaps in some slight 
degree it may be adverse to extreme size in the berry, yet that, if true, will 
be amply compensated for, in the increased power imparted to the root for 
the ensuing season. 





FLAX, 


Under the improved system of management the seed is preserved without 
deteriorating the fibre and thus the — is rendered doubly valuable. Flax 
must on no account be mown or reaped, bat pulled up by the roots. The 
best criterion for judging of the proper time for pulling is precisely that 
which would influence every judicious farmer in shearing his Wheat, viz., 
when the major part of the straw turns yellow, and the kernel of the prin- 
cipal ears was brown. With Flax, also, it is perhaps better to begin a fittle 
too early than too late. The method of pulling is merely to collect a small 
quantity in the left hand, and to pluck it with the right, placed about half- 
way down the stalks. The hands may thus be quickly filled, and then the 
Flax should be spread ia neat and even rows upon the ground. In the 
course of a day or two, according to the weather, it may be turned, for 
which purpose a long stick is most appropriate. When dried to the state in 
which hay would not heat in the stack, it should be tied ap in small sheaves 
about twe feet in circumference, and either put in a barn or stacked. But 
if the weather render it necessary to tie up the Flax before it is sufficientl 

dry, the sheaves may be set up in the field. All weeds ought to be careful- 
ly taken ont of the Flax as soon as pulled; long and short stalks should be 
tied in separate sheaves, which can « asily be done at the time of pulling.— 
in this neighbourhood the earliest sown Flax wil! not be reacy to pull be- 
fore the expiration of about 14 days from the present time. : In the course 
of the winter, the seed should be thrashed ont; and in the spring or summer 
the stalks may be prepared for market. Flax improves ff Keeping. A 
large portion of my crop grown in 1843 is now being steeped and scutched. 
Having already written so much upon this {subject, [ have only to repeat 
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my readiness to answer any gestion, and again to recommend the sending 
of active young men into Norfolk, to learn of my Belgian agent the various 
arts copnected with the management of this valuable and important plant.— 
John Warnes, Jun.; T'rimmingham, July 18.—Mark Lane Express. 





Tue SHEPHERD AND us SHerP.—I was much amused once, in Belgium, 
ata curious contrivance adopted by a shepherd to extricate himself from a 
dilemma, and at the readiness with which his sheep obeyed his intentions 
Preceding his flock, he was moving them to afresh pasture, when his pro- 

was stopped by a large cornfield, through which there was only a nar- 
row footpath. His knowledge of the habits of nis charge made him thorough 
ly aware of the destruction they would commit if left to follow him at their 
leisure; so, after a few moments’ reflection, he started off at the top of bis 
speed, the whole flock pursuing him at a gallop, and almost in single file, 
without doing the slightest damage —Thompson’s Note-book of a Natur- 
alist. 
There are at present, in the farm-yard, at Chatsworth, under the arrange- 
ment of Mr. Swaffing, the farm agent of the Duke of Devonshire, in that 
district, two bullocks most remarkable both for their size and symmetry, 
which are intended for the annual sale at Christmas. One of them, a beaus 
tiful small-boned creature, at present weighs upwards of 130 stones; whilst 
another, less symmetrical, but of more ponderous elephantine proportion, 
stands near 17 1-2 handshigh.— Derby Mercury. 








Sincucar Instance or Canive Sacacity.—A singular instance of canine 
sugacity and affection was discovered the other night in an unfrequented 
part of the beautiful Den of Craighall. A bitch of a superior description, 

longing to Mr. Walker, Cassindilly, has several times bad young dogs, 
which were always drowned. On these occasions she evinced great uneasi- 
ness and distress; and on the present resolved, if possible, to secure her 
young and rear them in safety. For some time past she had been observed 
to leave the farm and return at regular intervals for her food; and so anxious 
did she eugene to keep her retreat secret, that she was oiten known to go 
out to a high place near the farm and wait until she saw her road clear, 
when she would run off in some new direction ; for she was never known to 
take the same road twice. Once or twice she was noticed about Craighall, 
and after search it was found that she was rearing her young family in a hole 
in one of the old quarries, at a distance of two or three miles from the place 
where she received her food! As a reward for her fidelity and attachment, 
her young have been taken under charge by Mr. Brown, the keeper.of the 
Den, and food has been supplied to her, so that she continues to nurse the 
pups in the place where they were born. There have been many applica- 
tions for the pups, which are dogs of a first-rate appearance.—Fife Herald. 





CarriEr-Prceons at THE Liverroor Races —Almost immediately after 
the race for the cup, on Thursday last, a number of carrier-pigeons were 
set at liberty from several places in the vicinity of the judge’s chair and the 
weighing hut. We had an opportunity of observing them from the summit 
of the grand stand. They immediately towered to a moderate height, as if 
scared by the immense and moving multitude below, and, after having taken 
a few circles in the air, stooped towards the grand stand, around and closely 
over which they continued to fly rapidly for some time. Occasionally, when 
they took a sudden turn and balanced themselves for a moment in their 
flight, the missives tied under their wings were distinctly visible, strongly 
illuminated by the bright sunlight. After the lapse of five or ten minutes, 
two of them stretched away in a zig-zag flight toa considerable distance, and 
again returned towards the stand, as if making it the object from which to 
make their line of departure. This was repeated several times. At length 
these two pigeons, after a more lengthened irregular flight over the fields 
directly facing the staud, stretched away in the direction of Manchester, 
which we have no doubt, was the place of their destination. Two others 
continued their evolutions round the stand during, perhaps, teo minutes 
a. and then suddenly darted away. in a south-easterty direction. One 
dark mottled bird continued to fly rather wildly round the stand for about 
half an hour, and then it also flew off towards the south-east. 





A RIVER THOUGHT. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
The banks of the river were lovely and bright, 
As blossoms and boughs met the summer noon light; 
The moss hid the flower, the trees screened the moss, 
And the willows’ thick tresses fell sweeping across. 


The cottagers’ home on the sunniest side 

Had wild hedges of woodbine that trailed in the tide ; 

And the deep-bosomed river rolled merrily by, 

While its banks with their green beauty gladdened the eye. 


But Time took his way on those green banks at last, 

And pulled yap flowers and trees as he past; 

He stretched bis cold hand—the white cottage was down, 
And the springy moss withered beneath his stern frown. 


He trampled the woodbine, and blotted all trace 

Of the willow so loved for its wave-kissing grace ; 

But he touched not the river—that still might be found 
Just the same as when beautiful green banks were round. 


The heart, like that water, may quicken and glow, 
While rare beauty is seen ou the furrowless brow ; 
{t may gaily expand where Love twineth a bower, 
And faithfully picture the branch and the flower. 


But Time will soon plough up the forehead so sleek, 
He wiil whiten the dark hair, and shadow the cheek; 
The charms that once dazzled will dazzle no more, 
But the heart, like the water, shines on as before. 


The tide gushes fast all as fresh and as fair 

As itdid when the alder and lily were there ; 

The change that has come o’er the place of its course 
Has not lessened its ripple or darkened its source. 


And the heart that is beating with nature and truth, 
May outlive some dear images mirrored in youth; 
Some wrecks ~ be round it, but none e’er shall find 
Its deep feelings less quick, or its yearnings less kind. 


Oh'! the green banks may fade, and the brown locks turngrey , 
Byt the stream and the spirit shall gleam on their way ; 

For the heart that is warm and the tide that is free, 

Glide onward unchanged to Eternity’s sea. 


on 
From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MRS. CAUDLE COMPLAINS VERY BITTERLY THAT MR. CAUDLE HAS “ BROKEN 
HER CONFIDENCE.” 

Mr. Caudle! you'll catch me telling you anything again. Now, I don’t 
want to have any noise: I don’t wish you to put yourself in a passion. All 
I say is this; never again do | open my lips to you about anybody. No: if 
man and wife can’t be one, why there’s an end of everything. Oh, you 
know very well what I mean, Mr. Caudle: you’ve broken my confidence 
in the most shameful, the most heartless way, and | repeat it—I can never 
be again to you as [have been. No: the little charm—it wasn’t much—that 
remained about married life, is gone forever. Yes; the bloom’s quite wiped 
off the plum now 

Don’t be such a hypocrite, Caudle; don’t ask me what | mean! Mrs. 
Badgerly has been here—more like a fiend, I’m sure, than a quiet woman. 
I haven't done trembling yet! You know the state of my nerves, too ; you 
know—yes, sir, | had nerves when you married me; and I haven’t just found 
“em out. Well, you've something to answer for, I think. The Badgerlys 
are going to separate; she takes the girls, and he the boys, and all through 
you. How you can lay your head upon that pillow and think of going to 
sleep, I can’t tell. What have you done? 


question. Done? 

taken advantage of my tenderness, my trust in you as a wite—the more fool 
I for my pains !—an — separated a happy couple for ever No; 
I’m not talking in the c 

fortune. 


Now, Caudle—yes, I shall sit up in the bed if choose; I’m not going to 

. _ her 
e You won't deny that you were at the Club last 
night? No, bad as youare, Caudle—and though you're my husband, I can’t 
think you a good man; I try to, but I can’t—bad as you are, you can’t deny 


sleep till I have this properly explained ; for Mrs. Badgerly shan’t 
separation at my door. 


you were atthe Club. What? You don’t demy it? 
the whole world—of Mr. Badgerly’s whiskers? There's nothing to laugt 


at, Caudle; if you’d have seen that poor woman, to-day, you’d have a hear 


of stone to laugh. What did you say of his whiskers? Didn't you tell every 


body he dyed ’em? 
show the purple? 


You’ Well, you have a face to ask the is. True, it has diminished somewhat of late; but no thanks »% you for that. 
ou've broken my confidence, Mr. Candle: you've | fide your diminished head, if you will; keep it instead uf your word: 


ouds; I'm talking in your bed, the more my mis-| sand heads I should have as many blocks to bring them to.—Puncu. 


: ; That's what { say— | [We are favoured with permission to translate the following 
you can’t. And now, answer me this question. What did you say—belore 


Tobe sure youdid! Ha! people who break jokes never 


care about breaking hearts. Badgerly went home like a demon ; called his 


show he was in earnest, slept all night upon the sofa. He said it was the 
and that’s how it had come out. What do you say? § 
Idid tellyou? Iknow I did; bat when dear Mrs. Badgerly mentioned 

the matter to me and a few friends, as we were all laughing at tea together, 

quite in a confideutial way—when she just spoke of her husband’s whiskers, 

and how long he was over ’em every morning—of course, poor soul! she 

never thought it was to be talked of in the world again. Eh! Then Ihad 

no right to tell you of it? And that’s the way I’m thanked for my confi- 

dence. Because I don’t keep a secret from you, but show you, I may say, 

my naked soul, Caudle, that’s how I’m rewarded. Poor Mrs. Badgerly— 

for all her hard words—after she went away, I’m sure my heart quite bled 

for her. Whatdoyousay, Mr. Caudle? Serves her right—she should hold 

her tongue? Yes; that’s like your tyranny—you'd never let a poor woman 
speak. Eh—what, what, Mr. Caudle? 

That’s a very fiue speech, I dare say; and wives are very much obliged 

to you, only there's nota bit of truth init. No, we women don’t get togeth- 

er, and pick our husbands to pieces, just as sometimes mischievous little 

girls rip up their dolls. That’s an old sentiment of yours, Mr. Caudle; but 
I’m sure you've no occasion to say it of me. I hear a good deal of other 
people’s husbands, certainly; I can’t shut my ears; I wish I could; but I 

never say anything about you,—and I might, and you know it—and there’s 
somebody else that knows it, too. No: I sit still and say nothing; what I 
have in my own besom about you, Caudle, will be buried with me. But [ 

know what you think of wives. [ heard you talking to Mr. Prettyman, 
when you little theught [ was listening, and you didn’t know much 
what you were saying—I heard you. ‘My dear Prettyman,’ says you, ‘when 
some women get talking, they club all their husbands’ faults together ; just 
as children club their cakes and apples, to make a common feast for the 
wholeset. Eh? You don't remember it? But I do: and I remember, 

too, what brandy was left, when Prettyman went. ’Twould be odd if you 

could remember much about it at that. 

And now you’ve gone and separated man aud wife, and I’m to be blamed 
for it. You've not only carried misery into a family, but broken my confi- 

dence. You've proved to me that henceforth [’m not to trust you with any- 
thing, Mr. Caudle No: I’ll lock up whatever | kuow in my own breast, 

—for now I find nobody, not even one’s own husband, is to be relied upon. 

From this moment, I may look upon myself as a solitary woman. Now, it’s 
no use your trying to go to sleep. Whatdo yousay? You know that ?— 
Very well. Now, { wantto ask you one question more. Eh? You want 
to ask me one? Very well—go on—I'm not afraid to be catechised. I 

never dropta syllable that as a wife, [ ought to have kept to myself—no, 

I'm not at all forgetting what I’ve said—and whatever you've got to ask me 
speak out atonce. No—I doa’t want you to spare me; all I want you is to 
speak. You willspeak? Well then, do. 

What? Who told people you'd a false front sooth ? And is that all ?— 
Well, I’m sure—as if all the world couldn’t see it. I know I did just men- 
tion it once, but then I thought everybody knew ii—besides, I was aggra- 
vated. [remember it was that very day, at Mrs Badgerly’s, when hus- 
bands’ whiskers came up. Well, after we'd done with them, somebody said 

something about teeth. Whereupon, Miss Prettyman—a minx! she was 
born to destroy the peace of families, [ know she was there ; and if I’d only 
known that such a creature was no, I’m not rambling, not at all, and 1’ 
coming to the tooth. To be sure, this is a great deal you've got against me, 
isn’t it? Well, somebody spoke about teeth, when Miss Prettyman, with 
one of her insulting leers, said, ‘she thought Mr. Caudle had the whitest 
teeth she ever had beheld.’ Of course, my blood was up—every wife’s 
would be: and I believe I might have said, Yes, they were well enough; 
but when a young lady so very much praised a married man’s teeth, she per- 
haps didn't know that one of the front one’s was an elephant’s.’ Like her 
impudence !—I set her down for the rest of the evening. But I can see the 
humour you're in to-night. You only came to bed to quarrel, and I'm not go 

ing to indulge you. All I say is this, after the shameful mischief you‘ve 
made at the Budgerlys’, you never break my confidence again. Never—and 
now you know it. 

Caudle hereupon writes—And here she seemed inclined to sleep. Not 
for one moment did I think to prevent her. 


—>———_ 
FORTHCOMING RAILWAYS. 


We have been favoured with the following list of Railways which will be 
brought before Parliament early next session :— 

A Railway from the Stock Exchange to the Bethlem Hospital, with a branch 
to Newgate, and another to the Queen’s Bench. The shares are already at 
a very heavy premium, having been principally bought up by large specula- 
tors at Leeds. The Chairman is the late projector of the Diddlesex Insur- 
ance Company. 

A Railway from Covent Garden Theatre to Portugal-street, with branches 
to the Strand, Olympic, and other minor theatres. Mr. ,and Mr. - 
have taken a number of shares in this Railway, which is now known fami- 
liarly as the tragedian’s line. 

Branch Railways from the different termini of the principal Railways in 
London to the largest metropolitan hospitals wili be opened as soon as suffi- 
cient accommodation can be made in the latter for the great access of busi- 
ness this contemplated junction is sure to briug. 

Prospectuses of Railways from the Puncu Office to the Bank of England 
—from the Dramatic Author’s Society to the French Plays—trom the Eccle- 
siastical Commission Office to the Bankruptcy Court—from the Conciliation 
Hall to the Groves of Blarney, and various others, will be published in a 
few days. Jnvestment of capital to any amount may be considered perfectly 
safe in any of these new lines, as from the intimate connection that has long 
existed between the respective localities of each, the weekly traffic in pas- 
sengers and property must be immense.—Punch. 

Receipt ror Breakine Stones.—Select the thickest and strongest box 
you can find, and be sure to see that it is free from all defects. Then take 
the stones, which pack, as carefully as possible, in hay or straw. Write 
‘ Glass—with care,’ and sundry other pa admonitions, on several purts of 
the box, in large letters. Then give it to one of the appointed men at a rail- 
way station, and desire him to take particular care of it. If you do this, and 
send your box fifty miles on the railroad, you may be certain that the stones 
will be Macadamized.— Punch. 


Interestine Retic at Roseyav.—At Rosenan, where his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert first saw light, they show affectionately, not only the cradle 
in which the royal infant was Jaid, but the silver spoon which he had in his 
mouth when he was born. The Correspondent of the Morning Herald 
fainted when he saw this admirable relic. It is as large as a soup-ladle; 
handsomely embossed with the arms of England; and in the custody of Ma- 
dame Eyer Glick, His Royal Highness’s excellent nurse.—Punch. 


New Lise or Business..—We understand that medical studsnts, instead 
of walking the hospitals, intend to apply for permission to walk the different 
railways, as, from the number of accidents that occur on each line, they 
expect to finish their surgical education in one half of the usual period.— 
Punch. 


ILLIBERALITY ON BoTH s1DEs.—The wind has been playing Maa’s diver- 
sions with the tiles of the Tuileries, sending them flying in all directions. 
The Carlists declare this is the first time they recollect Louis Philippe keep- 


ing open house. 
TOO TALL BY A HEAD. 


Mr. Dante O’Connett,—Pray, Sir, are you aware that you area head 
taller than you have any rightto be? in the year 1843 you were pleased to 
promise that you would achieve repeal within six months, or else‘ lay 
your head upon the block.’ Since then eighteen months have elapsed, whilst 
neither has the empire been dismembered, nor yourself decapitated. There 
you go sir with your head on, in defiance of all that is trustworthy. You 
have thus disappointed Great Britain on the one hand, and Ireland on the 
cther. It is to be hoped that you keep your temperance pledge better than 
you have kept your pledge to intemperance. You still walk and talk like 
—very like—one Lord Lovat; whereas you ought to bear yourself, and your 
head, like St. Denis. 

Your head must be more brazen than Friar Bacon’s to remain where it 








otherwise, will you nill you, I will have it taken off myself. I have an 
artist who will execute you at a moment’s warrant; andif you had ten thou 


P. S. The nation is open to a compromise with you. 
keep your head, would you objeet to parting with your tail? 
———_—>_—__ 
THE QUEEN AT MAYENCR. 


Mayence, Aug. 22, 1845. 


If you wish to 


a German letter under the above date, addressed by one of the principa 
1| inhabitants of Mayence to a friend in London —] 
t e. > 


needless for me to describe the details, merely adding to your previous in 


wife a false woman; vowed he'd never enter a bed again with her, and, to | journey in Prussia. 


* You will already have read of the handsome reception that your | and about eighty feet square, it will have an imposing appearance from 4 


- - | Queen received at the hands of the King of Prussia, and therefore it will be | distance, and will be a valuable sea-mark in approaching the barbour, wh 
Didn't you hold the candle ap to ’em, as you said, to - 


September 27 


ceived with the greatest enthusiasm by every class throughout her whole 


The Palace of Brahl, which we visited together when 
we were at Cologne, and which at that time did not contain a single article 


dearest secret of his life; said -he had told me; and that I had told you; | of furniture, was completely re-decorated, adorned, and furnished in the 
Badgerly was right? | costliest aud most lavish style of magnificence, for the single night’s rece 


tion of your Queen. The Rhine was illuminated for fifteen miles on both 
sides of the river, from Cologne to Bonn, together with the whole of the 
town and cathedral of Cologne, at acost to the King of ten thousand pounds, 
Thss was a noble preclude to the redoubled magnificence of the reception 
at Stolzenfels, where all the Princes and Ministers of Germany were invi- 
ted and many congregated to meet the Queen, together with the Ambas- 
sadors of Russia and France. All the great singers and musical autborities 
of Germany were sent for to Stolzenfels [and the celebrated Jenny Lind, 
‘the great singer,’ came from Sweden], to give concerts during her pres- 
ence , and detachments and selections from the King’s choicest regiments 
from Berlin formed the guard-of-hononr to her Majesty. In short, the King 
has received Queen Victoria in a manner in which never crowned head hag 
been welcomed in Germany. 

In Mayence, the Queen was received by the Prince and the civil authori- 
ties; a salute of 101 guns was fired from our fortifications. She drove im- 
mediately to the Palace, and in the evening took possession of the Hotel de 
Y Europe, which had been engaged for 800 guldens for two days, (about 
67. English.) This hotel, as you know, is now the only one that commands 
a view of the Rhine from its windows, owing to the new fortifications that 
have been built upon the Rhine. In the evening, the Queen received a 
torchlight serenade from the Austrian and Prussian regiments, and vivas 
and ‘ lang lebe die Konigen !’—long live the Queen !—were shouted by the 
assembled citizens before her Lotel most heartily. The next day, she went 
to the English choir, which, though avery humble sort of a place, being 
only a large room in the under part of a neglected building in a cul de sac, 
your Queen, with a very just spirit, honoured with her august presence fur 
devotion. She previously gave orders to drive slowly through the town. 
She passed our house, and we had the pleasure of seeing and greeting her, 
which she returned with the greatest apparent kindness and consideration, 
The Queen reviewed the troops before the Governor’s house, where a most 
magnificent carpet was laid for her to stand upon, while the troops 
marched slowly by beforeher Our friends, Baron Wimpfen and Mod- 
rach, were fortunate enough to be the officers in attendance on her Majesty. 
The first received asplendid diamond pin, and the other an equally splendid 
diamond ring. 

After a day and a half’s sojourn, she has gone on to Coburg ; but no long- 
er as Queen Victoria, but as Princess Albert. Tho steam-vessel [the Fairy ] 
which she brought from London, and travelled in up the Rhine, she has 
made a present to the Queen of Prussia. It is still remaining moored off the 
town, with your English officers and full equipment of Euglish sailors—all, 
of course, a matter ef great criticism to us, who live in such a military town 
and military life, and who therefore know something how officers and sol- 
diers should look ; but I assure you they have all passed the musterof our 
experienced criticism with approval-—nay, even admiration—as handsome, 
well-disciplined men, fully competent to the finest and most active service. 
The vessel, as it lies floating belore the town, is regar ded by us as a thing 
quite unparaleled for beauty and elegance. 

The Queen intends to honour us again upon her return, by staying a day 
or two here; a proof that she is not displeased with the humlbe efforts of the 
Mayencers to do honour to her—‘ the Great Queen.’ * * *,—Court 
Journal. 


SONG. 


Come down iu the deep with me, 
Where waits thee a coral bower; 
My home is the wide, wide sea, 
And rich is the fairy’s dower! 
I’ll weave thee a diadem, 
That the stars can scarce outshine, 
Of pearls, and the rarest gem 
That grows in the crystal mine! 


Come down to the deep with me, 
Where the sea-nymphs shall obey 
The wishes that come to thee, 
And bow to thy sov’reign sway ! 
Sweet strains from the waves above 
Shall charm with their song thy breast ; 
And the fairy’s wings of love 
Shall waft thee unto thy rest! 
—— 


Sunttary. 


M. Inehindi, the celebrated baritone, is going to Madrid, but will previ- 
ously perform at Pampeluna, before the Queens of Spain. 

There is no truth in the report that Mr. Lavenu has taken Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

Grisi, Mario, F. Lablache, Benedict, and John Parry, gave a concert at 
Leamington on the 21st inst., which was very numerouely attended, and, 
on the same evening, they performed at Mr. Machin’s concert, at Birming- 
ham, which was attended by about 2000 persons. Grisi and her party were 
eagaged to sing at Manchester, Preston, Leeds, York, and Hall, this week, 
the Lablache joining them, until after the Norwich festival ; then Mr. John 
Parry will succeed his former preceptor. 

Mr. John Parry has been singing with his wonted success, during the 
week, at the Haymarket Theatre ; he bas been engaged for another week , 


A new ballet called Undine has been brought out at the Circo, at Madrid, 
with great success. Miss Guy Stephan plays the heroine, and acquits her- 
self to general satisfaction. The fair daughter of Albion truly looks like a 
spirit of the waters, and the talent she displays puts her oa a line with the 
first dancers of the day. 

‘ Le Nabucodonosor,’ a new opera, by Verdi, has been performed in Paris 
and Marseilles with but moderate success. Another opera, by Verdi, called 
‘ Alzira,’ has been given at the theatre of San Carlo, at Naples, with greater 
success. 

The festival at Norwich is appointed to take place on the 16th of Septem- 
ber and three following days. 


A monument to Weber is about to be erected in front of the Theatre Roy- 
al, Dresden. 

Mendelssohn has just finished anew vratorio, which is to be perfomed at 
Frankfort. 


We have already said, that the Royal family of France had by no means 
renounced the hope of receiving a visit from our Queen this autumn. We 
may now announce our belief that, before her Majesty’s return to England, 
she will proceed to Ev, where she will be welcomed with every feeling of 
affectionate respect and attachment, and where she will stand — or 
the infant son of the Prince and Princess of Saxe Coburg Gotha, born some 
weekssince at Eu. Should her Majesty deside on going to Paris, it will be 
incognita, and under that hope Meudon has been furnished.—Court Jour- 
nal, 
There has been much rejoicing amongst the principal tenan try of the 
Duke of Argyll at Inverary, and on the other ducal estates in Scotland, in 
celebration of the birth of the Earl Campbell, son of the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Lorn. 
The Right Hon. Sir Robert Gordon, G.C.B. our Ambassador at the Court 
of Austria, who is in this country en conge for three months, has left town 
for Balmoral, Aberdeenshire. 
Prince Paul Lieven, Prince Alex. Troubetzkoi, and Count Pahlen are 
on a tour in Ireland. 
The Earl of Gosford’s Suffolk estates were sold by auction, a few days 
ago, at Ipswich, and realized the sum of £97,950. 
The twenty-sixth birthday of Prince Albert was celebrated in Lon don on 
Tuesday by the usual demonstrations of Royal salutes, illuminations, &e.— 
At Windsor, a public dinner at the Royal Adelaide Hotel (to which, by her 
Majesty’s command, a fine buck was sent) added to the other demonstra- 
ons of the day. 
Tur Cottincwoop Memoriat.—The colossal statue of the late Admiral 
Lord Collingwood, executed by Mr. Lough, was landed at Newcastle last 
week from London. It is in thirteen pieces, weighs thirty tons, and 1s 
twenty-one feet high. It has been removed to Tynemouth. The pedestal 
on which it is to be placed is now up to its intended height, which is about 
forty-five feet, but the terrace and steps on which it stands will be left in- 
complete until the figure is placed. The whole height will be sixty-eight 
feet. The terrace will be approached by a flight of stairs from the south, 
thirty feet in width, and on each side of which there is intended to be 8 


assages from | pedestal for the support of two cannons which were used in the Royal 


|| Sovereign at the battle of Trafalgar. From the colossal size of the — 
with its spreading base terminating on a terrace of about ten feet in height, 


ilst 
- | the adjoining spacious ground, munificently presented by his Grace the 








formation of this part of the Queen's visit, by assuring you that she was re- | Duke of Northumberland, will form an agreeable retreat for the public. 
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THE ROYAL PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 


COBURG, THURSDAY, AUG. 21. 


The royal party started at an early hour this morning a pda ei. 
This morniug was sunny, the country fair, and the road winding ge eelcie 
yards, and the slopes of wooded hills, made the journey Jon, P a4 ro 
The Queen travelled so fast as to make German postilions disbe es . 
evidence of their senses, when they actually found thomeelvee oF psa 
walls of Bamberg some four or five hours alter losing sig to 
Wurzvarg. 

nobere lies upon the Maine. Of all the tortuous streams = me Oe 
Maine has certainly the most crooked ways. A hundred yaar rt sedan 
the road appear to part company for ever; but no, for a rat es —_ 
ling through corn fields, aud by the lofty peaked roofs of villages, . phe 
littls shrines glaring wite whitewash and tawdry yel'ow paint, an 
figures of the Madnona which line the way, and lo! emerging peer — 

een bank, clustered over with wild-flowers or neat ees 0 —— 
and there below you rises 2 river, flowing pleasantly mpaguereee = ; ows 
—fine plump coveys of tame geese and ducks basking in the pools— os 
wading in the shallows—and rude canoe-like boats bere and there, Pe 
about; it is the Maine again—the never-ending Maine—and ro ly = 
the rick green ¥ “ — —- which it takes its way, stretching tar o 

id vines and dark weeds of fir. A 
mrt is noonday, and Bamberg ties in fell view—a sort of anne 
Wurtzburg, full of old-fashioned irregular streets, fantastic towers an ple 
nacles—sumne of the houses decorated with rade frescoes, and the whole 
aspect of the place quaint and pretty—light yet solid. The people ae. 

the streets as the Queen passed, orderly and quiet as usual, some = t “4 
men actually layiug aside their pipes, and the high red eS : 
paysanne contrasting with the smooth-combed and trimly ma one hair = 
the town’s-girl. As we advance, indeed, ferrale beauty 1s more ngs y 
seen, but always in the townsand villages—herdly ever in the fields. 

A minute or two sufficed for the change ofhorses at Bamberg. On now 
towards the left of Coburg. You rattle across a chain bridge—a river weir- 
ed and dammed lies beluow—the Maine of ceurse. You kuow that by in- 
stinct. And now the country opens smilingly into broad corn-fields, and 
wooded ridges bound the view. The hills rise and sink in the swelling 
outline ; thick wooded gorges break their sweep ; churches tower up from 
among the trees; villages lie on either hand. The whole scene is ove of 
soft sylvan beauty and quiet. ‘The district is one hardly known to tourists, 
but it deserves to be, and doubtless will be, visited an appreciated, when 
tie railway which now stretches by the road in almosta finished state, con- 
necting Bamberg with Coburg and Gotha, skall have been finished. Plenty 
of shrines and cracifixes by the wayside cortinue to remind you that you 
are in Catholic Bavaria; but pass asmall village, where the road makes a 
sudden turn—coutinue ona mile or two, and the frontier line of Coburg is 
reached. ; 

On this occasion it was well marked by the triumphal arch which spanned 
the road, gay with garlands and flattering flags. As the royai cortege ap- 
proached, a group of horsemen were seen, clustered together in anxious 
expectation. The Duke of Saxe Coburg and the King and Queen of the 
Belgians had come to the limit of the territory of Coburg to receive the 
royal travellers. A cordial greeting was of course exchanged. Phen the 
King and Queen of the Belgians took their places in her Majesty’s open 
barouche, opposite the Queen and Prince Albert. His Serene Highness 
the Duke attired in full uniform, and attended by a group of mounted aids- 
de-camp, rode along beside the carriage, a string of grooms and outriders 
preceded, anda picturesque little party of pestilions, dashed ahead, blowing 
a merry fanfarton cn their littie crouked horns; and thus did Queen Vic- 
toria come gallantly into Coburg. 3 

As the ruyal pariy approached the town, it was evident that great pre- 
parations had been made. The honses outside the town, gay with garlands, 
gave a foretaste of the condition of the streets, Wreaths and festoons aung 
trom tree to tree, leading theeye through thei: floral beauty tothe massive 
triumphal arch which stood at the immediate entrance to the town, It was 
a rich and tastetul structure—i's pillars twiaed with wreaths, the gay mas- 
ses of flowers covering it, standing well out from the deep hue of the oak 
leaves, and numbertess littie flags flattering from top to bottom, Oa either 
side of the way the people of Coburg swarmed in dense masses. Crowds 
from the surrounding country poured into the town, and they occupied every 
window and blackened every roof. Atthe triumphal arch there was a 
momen'’s delay. ‘The bargomaster and councillors of Coburg approached 
and welcomed the Queen of England, and then the cortege moved more 
slowly on amid the crowded streets, I have told you of Coburg as it ordin- 
arily appears, but not of the little town in its festal decorations. On this 
occasivn it was beautifully decked out. Ihave had nearly enough of 
dressed up-places, of triumphal arches and flags, and holiday garlands; but 
the appearance of Coburg is far too striking not to awaken honest feelings 
of hearty admiration. The houses seemed one continuous array of wreaths 
and garlands. It was not a mere occasional isolated dwelling or so thus 
decked out, but sireet atier street and sguare afier square were passed 
through. Wreaths of oak leaves, rich branches of trees, crowns of flowers, 
mottos of welcome, formed of forest greenery, hung from window to wib- 
dow, and from roof to roof, until the town appeared as if rising trom amid 
the shrubbery of the fairest garden, 

The cortege movei off slowly amid these forest-adorned streets, the 
crowding inhabitants swarming behind the long lines of biue-uniformed 

gendarmerie which kept a narrow passage clear. 

This is the summer palace of the Duke of Saxe Coburg. Itlies some four 
miles out of the town, amid meadows and hanging woods, and rich parterres 
of flowers. The building itself is curiously simple. On the summit of a 
little mount, fragrant with roses, and wreathed with plantations of tangled 
shrubbery, stands a plain house—its gables marked by those peculiar steps 
from the eaves of the roof to the summit common in old mansions. A small 
round tower fianking the main body on one hand, alone breaks its uniformi- 
ty. The view around is beautiful, the scenery is rich and park-like—vistas 
of wooded dells and fair meadows, and the distant ridges of dim forest 
stretch away far into the far-offcountry. Close to the house fountains play, 
and the ground is dazzling with the hues of many flowers. The whole is 2 
little paradise. And what will astonish English notions is the exclusive 
character of all this. Not a wall, not a sentinel, not a gate. The day after 
the Queen’s arrival I saw peasant girls walking amid the flowers before the 
palace; the ordinary road passes close below—no fences or walls marking 
the ducal grounds from the surrounding coautry. These grounds are free to 
all; yet nota flower is plucked, not a twig broken. As you approach the 





— the corn fields seem gradualy to melt into parks and plantations ; 
but, as I said, these are in no way marked out or ¢abooed from the surround. 
ingcountry. All this is very pleasant, and might teach as alesson we should 
do well to learn and practice. 

_ The royal party reached Rosenau in good time in the evening. It was 
in this castle that Prince Albert was born, and I am told that her Ma- 
jesty and Consort were lodged in the same room in which he first saw 
the light 

During the greater part of next day—that is to say, yesterday—the Queen 
remained quietly at the palace, only proceeding in the afternoon to visit 
the fortress of Coburg—a grey old castle, crowning the summit of one of 
those wooded hills which surround Coburg. 

In the evening the royal party went to the opera. The theatre was densely 
crowded, and the reception of the Queen was as enthusiastic as may be. 
The opera was the Huguenv’s—well acted, well sung, and well put upon 
the stage. The royal movements to day have as yet been confined to a 
drive from the palace of Rosenau to that of Coburg. “There the court dine, 
and there also, in the evening, a sort of levee, or reception, will be held.— 
The Duchess of Kent stays at the ducal town residence. 

COBURG, AUGUST 22. 

The Queen dined yesterday at the unusually early hour of four o’clock, 
and at half past five her Majesty and her suit , accompanied by the Duke of 
C burg, proceeded to Rosenau to the duc al residence of Coburg, where a 
circle or presentation took place in the state saloon of the palace. The 
Queen was attended by Lady Canning and Lady Gainsborough, the Earl of 
Liverpool, aud Lord Aberdeen. Among the distinguished personages who | 
had the honour of being presented to her Majesty were the Grand Duke of | 
Baden and his son, the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, the Princess Reuss, | 
( ount Mensdorif and his three sons, Prince Ferdinand and Prince Le »pold 
of ( oburg, Prince Augustus, the Burgomeister and Conncillors of the town, 
&e. &, ~The royal p urty returned to the chateau at seven o'clock 

JUVENILE FESTIVAL. 
‘ To-day, at two o'clock, the royal and distinguished visiters left the chatean 
te tetra ah eon, tol prnet at jee ofthe cron of 
oth sexes, to the number of I 100, te ' oo day. : algae wong hen 
boys wearie 7 in many instances se = faa out in holiday attire, the 
1croes, Swiss peasauts and one om my a: gh age Spaniards, military 
,f asauts, ue among them, a tiny general of about ve 
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AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








years of age, equipped to represent Napoleon. Most of them carried flags 
of green and white, the colours of the Duke, but there was a sprinkling of 
orange, yellow, crimson, and blue, which gave the pageant a very gay and 
lively aspect. The girls were all attired, without exception, in white dres- 
ses, fancifully trimmed with green ribbons avd rosettes of myrtle, and flowers 
in their hair Shortly after the arrival of the Queen, the children marched 
in front of the palace, preceded 3 a military band, the schoolmasters and 
mistresses being placed at iutervals to regulate the order of the march. The 
children then marched to the meadow at the south entrance of the town, 
where two large pavilions had been erected for the accommodation of the 
Duke of Coburg and his illustrious guests Along the outer edges of the 
meadow ranges of booths, shows, and theatres were placed, in which the 
country folks were enjoying the quiet humours of the German Punch, or 
gaping with wonder at the astonishing feats of voltigeurs and necromancers. 
Bands of music, merry-go-rounds, and laughing, gvod-humoured crowds, 
stalls of trinkets and cakes, and all the other accessories of a country fair, 
were in requisition, and at half-past three the appearance of a body of mount- 
ed gendarmes at the entrance of the meadow announced the ee of 
the Queen. The children had, meantime, been drawn up in lines in the 
centre of the meadow, facing the tents in which refreshments were provided 
for the royal party, aud the carriages having proceeded slowly through the 
dense masses who thronged the plain, the Queen and the other royal and dis- 
tinguished guests alighted at the pavilion, the band pla ing ‘God save the 
Queen.’ They then —- through the ranks of children, the Queen 
leaning on the arm of the Dake of Coburg, the Duchess of Kent on that of 
Prince Albert, the King and Queen of the Belgians walking side by side, 
and the other members of the courtly circle following. The Queen addres- 
sed several of the children, who testified their delight with loud and hearty 
cheers (the boys flinging their caps into the air, and the girls waving their 
handkerchiefs. ) ; . i 

The square around the pavilion, and the open space in which the children 
were placed, was kept clear by a body of gendarmes, and although several 
thousands were assembled to view the novel and interesting sight, the peo- 
ple behaved in the most orderly and respectful manner—there was none of 
the hustling or pressure of an English mob, and all whocame were thereby 
enabled to view the fete without inconvenience. Tie Duke and his illus- 
trious guests then sat down to the banquet which had been prepared, the 
Queen being seated at the centre of one of the tables, between the Duke of 
Coburg and the King of the Belgians. Every delicacy of the season was 
provided, and the tables were tastefully decorated with vases @f flowers. 
There were in all 12 carriages and four, and the number of guests was 50 
The|whole scene completely apsetall my preconceived ideas of courtetiquette 
and ceremony, and it would hardly be credited in England, where so much 
‘divimity doth hedge aking,’ that her Majesty dined in the open air in the 
presence of some thousands of spectators, at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The children, who had been plentifully regaled with bread, meat, and wine, 
before the procession had been formed, then commenced waltzing on the 
ereen, and their happy and healthy looks, as they wheeled with all the grace 
aud buoyancy ot youth through the mazes of the dance, must have given an 
additional zest to the banquet of their princely and benevolent patron. 
Around the courtly circle was a motley crowd of servants in gorgeous live- 
ries, soldiers, and gendarmes—the peasant women of Saxony in their steeple- 
shaped black bonnets, with long black streamers flying behind—comfortable 
burghers and their wives and daughters—German travelling students, in 
their smock frecks and meerschaums, and painted and bespangled exhibitors 
of the dancing booths, who had, in the enthusiasm of the moment, forgotten 
the great business of life to gaze upon the brilliant and animated spectacle, 
which, seen under the influence of a clear bright atmosphere and a glowing 
summer sun, was unlike anything ever witnessed in the cold and foggy cli- 
mate of England. 

The glee of the whole affair at length got quite infectious, and presently 
the whole royal party gotup and mingled with the children—kKings and 
Queens quite happy among the romping gambols of the schoolboys. Our 
own queen tn really delighted, while the whole party overwhelmed the 
happy children, as each flying group passed them, with showers of bon-bons 
and comfitures. The whole atfair was quite coleur de rose, and even the 
Karl of Aberdeen relaxed the official awfulness of his diplomatic brow, and 
walked smilingly about, like a good-natured dominie coaxed into holiday- 
giving. The royal party lingered long upon the ground, and when they 
departed for the * Residence,’ the children sung the national anthem with 
good effect. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FORTRESS OF COBURG. 

I snatched half an hour to-day for a climb up the finely wooded hill on 
which the Fortress of Coburg stands, and a peep into its grey interior. The 
‘ Fortress’ forms what may be catled the Citadel of Ceburg. Built upon 
one of the many hills which rise around the town, it commands the place, 
and was pope in former times a station of great strength Part of it is 
now used as a prison, aud the remaining portion contains some fine old 
rooms. Its battlements rise from steep slopes, covered with vines and stunt- 
ed slirabs—a moat surrounds it, and crossing the drawbridge, you pass into 
an antique square, formed by houses of the old German fashion, varied on 
one side by the wooden galleries of a building constructed in the Swiss 
style. 

"First, we saw achamber called the ‘Horn-room,’ built by one of the 
dukes of Coburg, who fell in the 30 years’ war. Duke Casimir was a noted 
Nimrod of his day ; and this chamber of his is an extraordinary mass of 
wooden mosaic and sculpture, enbodying all the doings of the chase and 
the management of the stable and kennel. The whole walls and roof of 
the apartment are old oak, carved work and mosaic. There is not aspace 
of aninch square which is not covered with the most elaborate workman- 
ship. You pass from panel to panel; rude representations of the chase of 
the deer and the boar, pictured forth in mosaic, the wood having been 
stained for the purpose. The designs are very rude, but the execution is 
beautiful. The ceiling is encrusted wiih similar devices. A number of 
rooms are similarly, but not so elaborately, adorned. The polished 
wooden floors seem like ice under the feet, and as you pass from one an- 
cient character to the other, old family portraits of princes and princesses 
of the house of Coburg look grimly down from the walls. There are some 
pictures, too, of historical interest. A portrait of Wallenstein, showing a 
stern, dark, lean maw ; another of Tilly, a modern picture, but one which 
Vandyke need not have been ashamed of; and another of the renowned 
Gustavus. A curious assortment of ancient drinking jugs stand in the 
beeufet in the room containing these pictures—some of them still fragrant 
with the scent of spiced wine. 

The chamber of Martin Luther, too, is shown. The Reformer here took 
shelter from the persecution of the Romish Church, an asylum having been 
afforded him both at Coburg and at Wurzburg. The room which he ge- 
nerally used has been decorated in modern Gothic style. It is a small 
chamber, richly carved and gi't, with fairly executed portraits of the prin- 





patching of sausages iu the open air. Until late at night fires formed of the 
crackling pine — blazed and glared in long lines ; groups ,stooa round, 
or sat at wide tables, with the never failing glass beer-mugs before them, 
and devoured the hissing hot sausages, scalding from the gridiron, with 
very evident relish for the fare. 

COBURG, SUNDAY AUG. 24. 

Everything in Germany isearly. People rise early, dine early—and on 
Sundays they go to church early. The Royal party then left Rosenau, be+ 
times, and by ten o’clock they were seated in the principal church of Co- 
burg. ‘The building is not remarkable for much architectural elegance. It 
boasts a = evidently old—portions ot it sha like a succession of ta- 
pering pagodas—all, be it remarked, covered with blue slates. Some half 
ruinous buttresses flank the grey walls ofthe main building, and a high, 
steep, brown-coloured roof, overgrown with the creeping moss of years, 
covers all. The principal entrance is by an ancient arched doorway. 
rude full length figures hewn from stone appearing on either side, as it to 
sentinel the way ; on this occasion the door was garlanded. 

After church time the town assumed quite a busiling appearance. The 
modest littie shops, of which! wrote yesterday, were re-opened—plump 
German lrauen appeared at every second door, knitting eternal enahings. 
which never seem to advance—the streets were soon filled with saunterin 
promenaders, and most of them countrywomen, brave in rustic finery, a 
the unvarving coifure flaunting everywhere. {£ may as well here describe, 
once and for all, this characteristic piece of dress. Everybody knows the 
Normandy peasants caps. Well, those of the Coburg country fair look 
like stunted editions of the French attire, somehow changed trom white and 
snowy colours to an unvarying monotonous biack, decorated with broad 
ribbons of the same sad hue, falling down the back, and triced again in 
double rows upto either shoulder. The men’s dress by no means varies 
much from that you would see in an English,country town, the long greasy 
hair of an occasional student, and the huge clumping boots and laced jacket 
of a stray postilion here aad there excepted. 

Alter dinner, and they keep early hours in Germany, the business and 
pleasure ofthe little fair, the booths of which were all left standing, re-com- 
menced, and is now going gaily on. 

The weather continues beautiful, and the latest shorn fields are fast be 
coming the scene of the labours of the reaper. The women appear to do 
niue-tenths of the out-of-door work of the farm. ‘They rive the oxen- 
yoked carts, they hoe and weed, conduct plough and harrow, and to-day I 
saw a group of wellsbrowned ladies wielding scythes with mest masculine 
vigour. hen labouring in the fields, the peasant girls wear blue hand- 
kerchiefs knotted round their heads, instead of the holiday coifure. In 
some of the sunny nooks through which I have rambled, the brownness of 
the complexion of tne peasantry is quite remarkable. They are actually 
copper coloured, and rather a deep coppery hue too; and this German sns 
so embrowns skins naturally fair, often almost chalky coloured. You can 
see that it is so by the appearance of the children, groups of whom are tum- 
bling in the dust before every cottage door—little buttery lumps of fair fat- 
ness—their eyes of soft Saxon blue, their°hair the colour of that of the ‘Las- 
sie wi’ the lint white locks.’ 


—— 
From Bell's Mess nger, Aug. 30. 


ON THE CHARACTER AND PRINCIPLE OF THE 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


We fully admit that subjects purely religious are wholly unfitted for the 
temper and tone which necessarily accompany the discussions of the news- 
paper or periodical press. Amongst the newspapers themselves they lead 
to strife, contention, and all the angry passion and feelings connected with 
them. Amongst the public, as readers, they either lead to the same unsuite- 
ble state of feeling, or afford occasion for that jeering, scofling, and jesting, 
which are both unsuitable to the religious character, and unfitted to con- 
ducting to any grave judgment asto the points in dispute. Under these 
circumstances we have always abstained in our own journal from any re- 
ligious discussion upen the points of difference between contending sects.— 
But the present movement in Germany is political as well as religious, and 
may eventually produce such a new state of things over Europe generally as 
to render it a subject worthy at least of partial attention. 

There are, indeed, two main subjects which now seem to agitate the pop» 
uler mind throughvut Europe; the first, the grievous taxes and public bur- 
dens, which a new description of ministers have lately imposed upon their 
respective countries; and secondly, the contest for what is called religious 
liberty, or in other words for cashiering ail church establishments for the vol- 
untary principle. In plain words, the advocates for this principle proceed- 
ing upon the assumption that all men should be left to choose their own re- 
ligion, however ignorant, or however corrupted by present habits, or of 
whatever age, whether boys or adults, they insist that all church establish- 
ments are 80 many usurpations upon the free liberty of mankind, and that 
not being reunited for the public happiness they are acts of tyranny on the 
part of the states and governments. 

As regards the second cause of public agitation, that of grievous and oner- 
ous taxes, it will be seen in the columns of our paper that the Spanish min- 
ister has followed the example of our own Premier, and bas imposed an in- 
come tax on trades and professions, the result of which menaces to overturn 
the government. In England we have been cajoled into the endurance of 
it; first, by a promise that it was only to continue for three years; and se- 
condly, by a tariff which was to return us as much in one form as we paid 
away inthe other. But even amongst ourselves there has arisen a very sore 
feeling against the device and management of the government in the contin. 
ued extension of this burden beyond the three years originally promised.— 
In Spain, every city and town in the kingdom appears to have taken u 
arms against this income and property tax. We trust that the example and 
the lesson which it conveys will not be lo-t upon Sir R. Peel. We cannot 
but consider the continuance of this tax, and the indirect manner in which it 
has been effected, to be one of those circumstances, one of those expedien- 
ces and crosses, which reflect the least credit upon the good faith and fair 
dealing of his administration. 

But to return to our more immediate point. Iu our paper of last week 
having occasion to mention the second Reformation in Germany, we stated 
that there was too much cause to apprehend that it was less of a Lutheran 
than a Socinian character. More ample information and indeed official 
documents have since fallen in our way, and we proceed from these sour- 
ces to state briefly what this religious movement is; how it commenced 
and what is its public and avowed creed. 

As respects iis commencement, the Bishop of Treves, on the 6th of July 
1844, issued a circular letter or charge to his diocese ; stating that from the 
7th of September to the 7th of October of the same year, would be exhibit- 
ed in the Cathedral of Treves the coat worn by our Saviour onthe morning 
of his Crucifixion, and calling upon all pious Catholics to repair to Treves 


, 





cipal movers in the Reformation painted on the panels. The bedroom of | and to pay all due honour to the holy relic. This charge or circular imme- 


the great Reformer opens from this chamber. His table of plain deal 


stands in the centre of the room; his chair, a comfortable armed one, | 


Is hard by, and a few rickety old boards, painted over with half-defaced 
figures, | was told were the relics of the bedstead whereon reposed the 
‘ Solitary monk who shook the world.’ 


COBURG, AUG. 23 

The court has settled down into something like private life ; little cere- 
mony attending its movements among the quiet groves of Rosenau, and its 
occasional excursion into the towns or though the environs of Coburg. 
To-day the Queen and Prince Albert, driven by their ducal host, paid a 
visit to the chateau of Prince Ernest of Wurtemberg, a Twickenham-villa 
looking edifice, pleasantly placed ona green hill, some ten minutes walk 
from Coburg. The Museum of the town was also honoured with a flying 
visit, and to night the Royal party will attend the theatre,‘ The Bride of 
Messina,’ a tragedy by Schiller, being the entertainment. 

At Callembarg the duke keeps a pack of fox houn ls, managed by a 
smart English huntsman. Foxes are brought from Bavaria in bags, poor 
wretches, and run to earth with alldue formality. 1 asked the hupisman 
how he liked the country. He said it was heavy for riding, too much wood. 
Honest man! his professional] eye measured all Creation by Leicestershire, 


Julle e 2 » Gow . ° \ . ° ° 
Cullemberg isthe duke’s favourite residence. 1t has less of the boudoir air | 


than Rosenau. The latter isa lady’s place sott and sweet, and floral ; the 
former adapted to masculine tastes. But each is beau'iful in its way In- 
eed, thed ike ought to have a happy time of it, in his snug, fertile princi- 
pality, among a quiet, contented people, wlio seem to live to enjoy lite, and 
not to battle furit; and with his half-dozen chateaus, each in a different 
style suited toa different mood, 

Coburg still wears its holiday appearance. The little fair, which was 
last night held after the dancing was over, was a scene of peaceable em- 
ployment, without tumult and grossness, {| made ita point of duty to enter 


swore hnct " " - ; : ey 
every 000 h, and came out of each with the impression that fairs are very | J. 
much the same all over the world, and that Coburg rope- dancing an { knif- 1k 


swallowing, and merry-go-round riding, are uncommonly like the same 
agreeable diversions as seen and enjoyed at Greenwich and Stepney. One 


characteristic feature, however, there was—I mean the roasting and dis 








| diately produced a protest from a Catholic priest of the name of Ronge, pub- 

lished in all the Protestant papers, and affixed to the walls of all public 
places, in which he pretested against this imposition on the credulity of the 
multitade, and apon this needless proclamation of one of the most perni- 
cious follies and weaknesses of the Roman Church. ‘For that the Council 
of Trent, whilst it permitted and prescribed a due feeling and respect for all 
holy relics as memorials of ancient piety, still expressly disavows any direct 
adoration of relics and pictures, and directs all bishops and priesis to take 
care in the teaching the due honour and _ veneration to be rendered to relics 
| and sacred pictures, that the people be fully led to understand that there is 

nothing divine, and no power of miracles, in such relies and pictures them- 
selves; but that the honour shown to them refers merely to respect and en- 
dearment for the persons or things they represent,’ 

Now there are two leaders of this second Reformation ; the first. Ronee 
whose protest we have just given; second, Czerski, alsoa Catholie priest, 
who made public at the same time the following declaration :—‘1 re- 
nounce the Pope, and the false doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church 
but I remain a Catholic Christian and a Catholic priest. [ will not be a 
Lutheran or a Calvinist, but according to the precepts of Christ and his 
| apostles, lam and will be an apostolic Catholic Christian,’ 
| Such was the commencement of this Reformation, and the two above pa- 
| pers were scarcely made public, before many hundred thousand men, of all 
| towns and districts in Germany, immediately rallied around the persons of 
Ronge and Czerski, compelling them to come forth from their village cures, 
; and in the face of the State and Church to denounce the errors which they 

hac so furcibly reprobated. Ronge and Czerski being thus called upon 
| seeme 1 to have convened a meeting of their followers at Breslaw, the capi- 
tal of Silesia, and there to have agreed upon and made public the following 
creed, which may therefore be considered as the articles of the Reformation 
now proceeding :— 
Confession of faith of the New Reformed Church of Germany, under 
Czerski and J. Ronge, Catholic Priests. Breslaw, 16th of February, 





Wedeclare ourselves {ree from the Roman bishop. 


The foundation and structure of Christian faith in the hc ly Serip- 
tures, 
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3. Its free examination and exposition no oatborky ought torestrain. 

4. As the substantia! contents of our religious belief, we present the fol- 
lowing form of it:— : 

{ believe in God the Father, who by his almighty word created the world, 
and rules it in wisdom, justice and love. ; 

I believe in Jesus Christ uur Saviour, who by his teaching, his life, and 
his death, redeemed us from sin and slavery. 

{ believe in the working of the Holy Ghost on earth, in a holy general 
Christian church, torgiveness of sins,’and life everlasting. Amen. 

5. We acknowledge only two sacraments as appointed by Christ—1. 
Baptism. 2. The Lord's Supper. 1 

6. Weretain the baptism of infants, receiving them after sufficient edu- 
cation in religion, by a solemn admission, as self-acting members of our con- 

ation. 

6. The Lord’s Supper will be administered, after consecration. The 
congregation receives it as a commemorative feast of the suffering and death 
of their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Auricular confession is reject- 

ed. 

8. We acknowledge marriage to be an appointment of God, and therefore 
holy for man ; and we retain the church ceremony of marriage. In relation 
to conditions or impediments to marriage, we acknowledge only the laws of 
the land as binding. 

9. We believe and acknowledge that Christ is the only mediator be- 
tween God and man, We reject, therefore, the invocation of saints, the 
veneration of pictures and relics, the remissions and pilgrimages. 

10. We believe that the so-called good works have only a value in so far 
_asthey proceed from a Christian spirit. We reject, therefore, all fasts. 

11. We believe and acknowledge thatit is the first duty of a Christian to 
show his faith through works ofa Christian spirit 

12. The essential part of Divine Service consists in teaching and edification 
The_mass will be celebrated in the language of the country, and according 
to the practice of the oldest churches, modified with regard to the wants of 
the age. The participation between them and the minister, are considered 
essential demands in Divine Service. 

13. The Divine Service ot the church is as follows: 1. The commen- 
cing hymn; 2. General confession ofsin ; 3. Lord have mercy upon us ; 4. 
The song of praise, glory be to God in the highest; 5. The prayers of the 
collect; 6. The epistle; 7 TheGospel; 8. The sermon, with the usual 

rayer ; and before and afier the sermon a verse of ahymn; 9. The con- 
Gabe of faith ; 10. A passage selected from the passion of the consecration 
of the holy supper of our Lord, instead of the canon of the mass; 11. The 

hymn, Holy! holy! holy. During the communion the congregation sing 
the hymn, O Lamb of God; 12 The Lord’s Prayer; 13. Concluding song 
~ot the congregation ; 14. Blessing. ‘ 

14. Besides this head service, in the afternoon will be catechising or edi- 
fying discourses ; 

15. We observe no festivals or holidays, but those ordered by the law of 
“the land. 

16. The foundation of a church constitution is the congregational constitu- 
tion, according to the example of the primitive church of Christ. 

17. At the hood of the congregation is the ministers and elders elected 
yearly at Whit Sunday. , 

13. The minister is chosen by the congregation, and inducted by a solemn 
actinto his office. The election can only be from divines who produce testi- 
monials of their theological knowledge and unblemished character. ‘The 
order for the celibacy of the clergy is annulled. 

19. For the present what is wanted to support the minister and carry on 
Divine Service, will be defrayed by the members of the congregation, each 
contributing according to his means. 

20. All services of religion will be performed equally by the minister 
for every member of the congregation ; and all fees, or payments for such 
services are abolished. 

21, The reception of new members into the congregation takes place by 
acknowledging the confession of faith before the elders and minister. 

22. Members joining the congregation from religious societies not of the 
Christian faith, must be admitted to baptism, after due instruction in Chris- 
tianity. 

Havin unintentionally, in our preceding paper, misstated the received 
tenets of these Reformists, we have felt it our duty to give the above full ac- 
count of what they are teaching and preaching, and we have no doubt but 
that the above statement will afford equal pleasure to all our Christian rea- 
ders. Indeed, the above creed scarcely differs from the 39 Articles of our 
own English Church, and we find it rather difficult to understand, how, with 
such a confession of faith, one ofthese Reformers can disavow that he and 
his new churchare Lutherans. There is scarcely anarticle in it but what 
Luther might have subscribed, or in any mode (except as to the election of 


priests by their congregations) differing from our own English Protestant 
Church. 


ee 
CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
From ‘ The Times’ Commissioner. 
BattysHannon, DoneGat, Avucust 27. 

In my last two letters I have endeavoured to show how much the want 
of security to the tenant of lands in Ireland, that he shall receive the fair 
reward of his industry, and his want of skill in the improvement and culti- 
vation of his land, tend to his perpetual poverty, and to prevent wealth and 
capital accumulating in the community and affording employment to the 
people, the want of which is the curse of Ireland, and is at the bottom of all 
the disturbances which have ever arisen in it. 

The land only in Ireland generally affords means of employment; and 
want of security in the tenure of his land is not so much the fault of the tenant, 
as of his short-sighted and impolitic landlord. Neither can the poor tenant 
be blamed for his want of skill and knowledge in the cultivation of his land, 
when he has often no opportunity of learning better, and no better example 
set to him. Nor can his positive dislike to improve be much wondered at, 
coupled as it is with a suspicion, too often the result of past experience, that 
the first step towards an improvement is,the sure road to an advance in rent. 

Every Englishman, fresh from his own country, where almost every yard 

_ of it, through the length and breadth of the land, bears evidence of capital 
invested and of the application of intelligent industry, can scarcely avoid 
being filled with regret at seeing, as he traverses Ireland, so fine a country, 
so full of opportunities of improvement, so lamentably neglected. The road 
from Enniskillen to this town passes along the borders of Lough Erne—a 
magnificent sheet of water, extendiug on either side of Enniskillen, on the 
one hand, nearly as far as the middle of Cavan, in the centre of the island ; 
and on the other hand to Ballyshannun, in Donegal, to within four miles of 
the sea, and navigable the whole distance. Yet this magnificent lake, this 
natural high road for the conveyance of the produce of one district to another, 
is almost useless. Scarcely a boat is to be seen upon it; yet, in many parts 
of it, it is fully equal to Windermere in beauty, and, as a lake, is a finer ex- 

anse of water. At Ballyshannon to-day I saw a foreign brig unloading 
timber at the foot of a fall of water, an outlet from this ies, navigable for 

- 50 miles into the interior. A canal, four miles in length, would open the 
navigation of this lake to the sea, and render Enniskillen, in Farmanagh, or 
Belturbet, in Cavan, capable of becoming ports of export and import. Yet 
no canal is attempted. {t would require capital, which nobody will spead 

“I must, however, in justice to Colonol Conall: , M. P., one of the resident 
landlords of this district, state that he bas done much and spent much to for- 
ward this objert, in endeavouring to make a good harbour on the sea coast. 
I am told that some 40 years ago this short canal was commenced, and given 
up for want of capital to carry it through. This apathy and want of the 
spirit of enterprise and improvement have been taken advantage of by the 
Scotchmen and enterprising inhabitants of Belfast, who, having made a 
water communication to Lough Neagh, have cut a canal (the Ulster Canal) 
from Lough Neagh across the counties of Tyrone and Monaghan to the upper 
part of Lough Erne; there is, therefore, a means of water carriage across 
the whole island except the four miles from the termination of Lough Erne 
to the sea on the west coast, and Belfast has secured to itself all the advan- 
tages and profits of being the port for all this internal communication. Yes- 
terday Lord Erne navigated a private steam-boat to Belleeck, the lowest 

int of the lake, for the firsttime. This steamer came from Belfast by the 

Ister Canal, the whole distance through this water communication, and 
was thus within three miles of the sea on the west coast. There is about 
12 feet water over the bar at the mouth of the river which falls from this lake, 
and it formsa fine harbour when entered. In the three miles from the lake 
to the sea, ia'o which the lake empties itself, there is a continual succession 
of fine falls of water, and an immense water power, which the inexhaustible 
supply of the lake affords. With the exception of a small wheel for grinding 
malt bor a distillery, this exhaustless power has never been put to any use. 
We have here then a good natural harbour, with always fresh water enough 
in it to float a vessel of 250 tops burden, the sea on one hand, natural water 
carriage into the centre of the country on the other, exhaustless power for 
any kind of machinery —means of creating and of earning wealth which if in 
England would set the competition of steam machinery and canal or laud 
carriage at defiance, and jead to the accumulation of a succession of fortunes 
—all neglected and valueless to the people, because (as they say ) they have 
got no capital, either to cut canals, to commence manufactures, to make 
money, or to give employment in any way. 

But the country is fertile, most fertile—wealth-producing. It produces 
abundanly, far more than is requisite to pay amply for the raising ot the 
produce—in other words, far more than is requisite to support those who 


raise the produce. But what becomes of the surplus? The surplus, or 
the value of it, which is the same thing, is wealth; and wealth accumulat- 
ed is capital, What becomes of the capital? This brings me to the con- 
consideration of a third position pointed out in one of my former letters, 
that 

‘If thesurplus produce of labour, over and above the mere subsistence of 
the labourer, be abstracted from the community in the shape of rent, and be 
in no wise employe as capital in that community in promoting industry, 
in creating markets forthe produce of industry, and in affording employ- 
ment by those innumerable modes by which the investment of capital in 
improvements and in enterprise givesemployment, then wealth cannot ac- 
cumnuiate in that community into capital, but all must continue poor; and 
without capitai to give employment, as population increases, there must be 
many wanting employment, and therefore many in distress and discontent ; 
hence perpetual disturbances and insecurity.’ 

The object of my present letter is to show you that such rents are extract- 
ed from the people, considering the low state of agricultural improvement, 
as to leave those who produce the rents with little beyond bare subsistence. 
The law of entail and settlement charges on property often so cripple the 
land owners that they are frequently, as compared with their nominal pro- 
perty, poor men; extravagant habits, family pride to live befitting the no- 
minal income, load the estates of such men with incumbrances, until at 
length the dernier ressort of an Irish landlord is taken: he flies to Florence 
and lives atan hotel, where at the table d’ hote he can boast of his Irish 
acres—or he resides in J.ondon, in lodgings, and in obscurity. In either 
case there is no capital for the benefit of Ireland. In the one case capital 
can never be created, in the other case it is sunk and wasted. The land is 
left to the management of agents, or it gets into the hands of receivers in 
Chancery—in either of which cases there is butone object—to extract as 
much rent as possible and to expend as little upon the estate as possible.— 
With such a state of things, the want of emplcyment, the distress and mise- 
ry, and the disturbances of Ireland, under whatever name, are not difficult 
to be accounted for. 

It is necessary on entering on this discussion to clear its consideration of 
some of those habitual mystifications which are thrown about it. Rent is 
that which is paid for the use of the land by the occupier of the land.— 
Whatever is the rent of the land to the occupier is the rent which is paid for 
it. How that rent is to be divided,—how much of it is to go to the farmer, 
who lets part of his land in conacre to the cottier,—and how much is to go 
to the land-jobber or middleman, who lets the land to the farmer and cottier, 
—and how much is to go the landowner, who leases it to the middleman, 
who lets it to the farmer, who divides it out in conacre to the cottier,—is not 
the question. The landlord who leases his land at a fair rent ought not to 
bear the odium of extracting the extreme rents which are often paid for that 
land, however blameable he may be for permitting his land to be so dealt 
with. In the province of Ulster, too, another matter has to be taken into 
consideration in estimating the amount of rent paid for land,—and that is, 
the tenant-right. In a future letter I shall take the opportunity of more fal- 
ly explaining what the tenant-right is,—what its advantages, and what its 
disadvantages. At present it is sufficient to explain that the tenant-right is a 
binding custom which is permitted and prevails more or less throughout 
Ulster, and it is partly founded on the custom of the tenant making all of 
what are termed ‘ the improvements’ on his farm, that is, he builds his 
house and offices, and makes fences and drains. For these ‘improvements’ 
he claims, amongst other things (which I need not now stay to notice) what 
is called ‘ the goodwill,’ compensation from the incoming tenant, or they de- 
scend to his son, who, in like manner, claims as his inherited right to sell 
the ‘ improvements ’ and ‘ goudwill’ of his farm, if he should have to leave 
it. This ‘tenant-riglt’ is often soid for 10/., 15/., and even 20/. the aore ; 
in fact, often for as much: as four-fifths of the value of the fee-simple of the 
land itself. Now, it is clear, as the landlord has not, as in England, built, 
tenant’s house and made the ‘ improvements,’ and the tenant is compelled 
either to make them or pay for them, that, whatever sum is thus expend- 
ed by the tenant, the interest of it stands as an equivalent for rent. Thus, 
where tenant-right exists, for 10 acres of land let at 1/. an acre. and for 
which the tenant has paid 10/. an acre tenant-right, the rent will not be 
10/., but 152., or 30s. an acre; that is 10/. for the landlord’s rent, and 51. 
for the interest of 100/ sunk in purchasing the tenant-right of the ten 

cres. 

A great deal of the land of this country is let by the large proprietors on 
leases renewable for ever on payment ~ fine, and ata low rent. The 
lease holders in these cases rarely cultivate the land themselves; generall 
<x | either sublet the whole in patches to farmers and cottiers at a sve 
hig er rent,and become what are termed middlemen. Sometimes these 
middlemen underlet the whole at an increased rent toone man, who again 
underlets to farmers and cottiers at a further increased rent; and this se- 
cond middleman, as he usually extracts a most extortionate rent, employs 
himself in watching his tenants, and pouncing on every shilling they make; 
and sometimes the farmers, in such a case, to enable them to pay these high 
rents, let out fragments of land manured to cottiers, in what is termed ‘ con- 
acre, for which the general price is 8/. to 10/. the acre. Often not only 
the original landowner, bat the first leaseholder, or middleman, are absen- 
tees. These two, of course, extract the bulk of the rent, which, as absen- 
tees, they do not employ as capital in finding a market for, and employing 
industry on their estates. The second middleman is a non-producing man, 
subsisting on the increased rent; he is, therefore, supported by the indus- 
try of the rest of the community, and helps to consume capital, and not to 
create if. 

————_>_—_ 
From the Second Edition of the Albion of last week. 
LATEST NEWS. 

Saturday, 8 A.M. We have just received our papers by the Britannia, 
but have only time to make the following extracts : 

The Britannia brought 101 passengers—among them Hon. Edward Eve- 
rett, lady, daughter and two servants. 

The Acadia arrived out in 11 1-2 days from Boston—one of the shortest 
voyages ever made. 

The Cotton market—that great barometer of public feeling—has shown 
symptoms of improvement. 

The weather in England, which had for some time been stormy, and 
which it was feared would greatly injure the growing crops and retard the 
harvest, has suddenly changed for the better, and there is afair prospect of 
ee Every interest is feeling the advantage of restored confi- 

ence. 

The state of trade is in most respects satisfactory. The demand for all 
the leading staples, whether Sugar, Coffee, Wool or Cotton, is so steady as to 
indicate a healthy consumption, and the supplies are sufficient to check 
any exorbitant advance. 

There is a complete famine in Poland, so that no supplies of Wheat can 
be expected from that quarter. 

From Germany we learn that the religious disturbances at leipsic have 
not been renewed, and that the popular irritation has been allayed by the 
King’s prompt compliance with the request of the citizens in regard to a 
commission of inquiry. 

The wolves have of late made frightful ravages in the commune of En- 
vermeu, France. One fold containing about 200 sheep was destroyed in 
one night. : 

The question of revising the fundamental laws of Holland, excitesa strong 
feeling in the country. The substantial burghers appear to be opposed to 
everything in the shape of innovation. 

At Constantinople the drought has been so great that water, usually 
very abundant, sold as high as 2d. per gallon. The surrounding districts 
suffered severely. 

The Overland Mail arrived in London on the Ist inst. 

The news from Scinde is of some interest. The tract of country on 
the western bank of the Indus, recently ceded to the governor by Meer 
Ali Moorad, having been invaded and plundered by the neizhboring tribes, 
it had been deemed expedient to send a wing of tlie Bombay native infan- 


try for the purpose of chastising the marauders ; and the non-arrival of 
news from this detachment has led to the inference that reinforcements 
would be wanted, and that the affairs had been found to be more serious 
than was in the first instant anticipated. 

The controversy respecting the merits or demerits of Sir C. Napier 


raged as fiercely as ever, and was now no longer confined to the newspa- 
pers. 

The French have met with some reverses in Algiers—the Arabs at Or- 
leansville having again revolied. 


RIOT AT MADRID. 


Manrip, August 19. 

Yesterday evening some disturbance took place in the Las Vistillas quar- 
ter. Several ex-royalist vulunteers appeared in the streets uttering most 
scandalous cries. A number of ex-National Guards responded to them in a 
hostile style. The police agents hastened up, and a struggle ensued, in 
which some persons are said to be wounded, and some of the ringleaders 
were captured. ; 

This mornining the authorities determined to execute the measures adopted 
yeterday. The Ministers had met in council at a very early hour, and bad 
remained en permanence at the Home-Office; strong patroles of infantry and 
and cavalry surround every part of the capital. This display of troops was 
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necessary, for the people, instigated by various leadeis knowa to the Gov. 
ernmeat, were greatly exasperated. In the morning, before the patroles a 
peared in the street, two or three isolated officers, a serjeant, and some sol- 
diers had been surrounded and roughly treated. 
CONFLICT BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND NATIVES 
AT MADAGASCAR, 

In the beginning of May last, Ranavalo Manjaka, the Queen of Mada- 
gascar, issued orders that all the English and French residing in her domine 
ions should, within eleven days, become her subjects, by having themselves 
registered and naturalized as Malagaches, or that they should immediately 
quit the island. 

Three hundred and fifty men, of whom 100 were French soldiers, and the 
others belonging to the three ships, landed on the afternoon of the 15th inst , 
and advanced across the plain, under asharpe fire from the fort and batter-y 
of grape and musketry, The enemy were driven out of the battery and the 
guns spiked. 

Another circular fort mounting 30 guns was then discovred, which was 
also stormed and taken. The guard house, custow house, and a considera. 
ble part of the town was burnt. The loss of the natives was very yreat— 
that of the English and French some 20 men killed and 60 wounded. 


—=——— 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office. Sept, 2.—I1st Drag Grds. Lt C Arkwright fm 7th Drag Grd 
to be Lt v Riddell who exch.—7th Drag Grds. Lt TM Riddell, tin Ist 
Drag Grds, to be Lt v Arkwright who exch.—16th Lt Drags. Cor W Mor* 
ris to be Lt, withour pur, v O’Connor, dec; E J Thackwell, Gent, to be Cor 
v Morris —Coldstream Regt of Ft Grds. Batt Surg E Greatrex to be Surg. 
Mjr v W Hunter who ret upon hf-pay; Asst-Surg W T C Robinson to be 
Batt-Surg v Greatrex ; J Skelton, Gent to be Asst Surg v Robinson.—14th 
Ft. P Dumas Gent to be Ens without pur v Dowse, prom in 78th Ft.— 
19th. Qrmr Sjt A Hendry to be Qrnr v Barrett prom to be Adjt with rank 
of Ens.—2ist. 2d Lt H F Evans to be Ist Lt, without pur v Macquarie, 
dec; HS GS Kuight Gent to be 2nd Lt v Evans.—29th Ens J M Lyle to 
be Lt by pur v Templar who ret; V Tonnochy Gent to be Ens, by pur v 
Lyle.—42nd. Lt P R Burrowes, fm 13th Ft to be Lt v Hunter who exch. 
44th. Capt F M Owen fm 63rd Ft to be Capt v Cary who exch.—59th. Lt 
R W Wade fm hf-pay 13th Ft to be Lt v Isaac prom.—63rd. Capt A Cary 
fm 44th Ft to be Capt v Owen who exch; Ens A J Le Grand to be Lt with- 
out pur v Berdmore, dec; M L V_ Reynolds Gent to be Ens v Le Grand.— 
65th. Staff Surg of 2nd Class J Marshal to be Surg v Grattas who exch.— 
69th. Ens E Bowen to be Lt by pur v Rolland who ret; J Briggs, Gent 
to be Ens by pur Bowen. 

71st. Lt F G Scott to be Adjt, v Hope, prom.—78th. Ens T Dowse, fm 
14th Ft, to be Lt, without pur, v Prettyjohn, dismissed the service by a 
General Court Martial.—84th. Asst-Surg T Stack, MD, fin 33d Ft, to be 
Asst-Surg, v Parkes, who rets.—94th. Ens G D D Cleveland to be Lt, by 

ur, v Murray, prom in 3d W I Regt; E D J MacCarthy, Gent, to be Ens, 

y pur, v Cleveland.—96th. Lt W 8 Nicholson to be Capt, by pur, v Byt- 
Mir Richmond, who ret; Ens J Campbell to be Lt, by pur, v Nicholson ; 
F J Jones, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Campbell.—2d W I Regt—Ens J 
M’Court to be Lt, without pur, v Fraser, dec ; A J B Child, Gent, to be 
Ens, v M’Court.—Ceylon Rifle Regt. Lt H C Bird to be Capt, by pur, v 
Caldwell, who ret; 2d Lt V Wing to be Ist Lt, by pur, v Bird; W T 
Drake, Gent, to be 2d Lt, by pur, v Fraser, prom; C Adams, Gent, to be 
2d Lt, by pur, v Wing. = 

Hospital Staf’.—Surg C Grattan, MD, fim the 65th Ft, to be Staff-Surg 
of 2d Class, v Marshall, who exch; Staff-Asst-Surg C Godwin, MD, to be 
taff-Surg of 2d Class, v Foulis prom. 





From Punch. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


CAUDLE COMPLAINS OF THE TURTLE-DOVERY.—DISCOVERS BLACK 
BEETLES.—THINKS IT NOTHING BUT RIGHT THAT CAUDLE SHOULD 8ET UP 
A CHAISE. 

Tush! You’d never have got me into this wilderness of a place, Mr. Cau- 
dle, if [d only have thought what it was. Yes, that’s right: throw itin my 
teeth that it was my chuice—that it was my choice—that’s manly, isn’t it? 
When I saw the place the sun was out, and it looked beautiful—now, it’s 
quite another thing. No, Mr. Caudle ; I don’t expect you to command the 
sun,—and if you talk about Joshua in that infidel way, I’ll leave the bed.— 
No, sir ; 1 don’t expect the sun to be in your power, but that’s nothing to do 
with it. I talk about one thing, and you always start another. But that’s 
your art. 

I’m sure a woman might as well be buried alive as live here. In fact, I 
am buried alive; I feel it. I stood at the window three hours this blessed 
day, and saw nothing but the postman. No: it isn’t a pity that I hadn't 
something better to do; I had plenty : but that’s my business, Mr. Caudle. 
I suppose I’m to be mistress of my own house? If not, I'd better leave 
it. 

And the very first night we were here, you know it, the black-beetles 
came into the kitchen. If the place didn’t seem spread all over with a black 
cloth, I’m a story-teller. Whatare you coughing at, Mr. Caudle? I see- 
nothi ng to coughat. But that’s your way of sneering. Millions of black 
beetles! And as the clock strikes eight, out they march. What? They're 
very punctual? I know that. I only wish other people were halt as 
== *twould save other people’s peace of mind. You know [ hate a 

lacybeetle! No: I don’t hate so many things. But Ido hate black-bee 
tles, as [ hate ill-treatment, Mr. Caudle. And now [ have enough ot both, 
goodntess knows! 

Last night they came into the parlour. 
they’ll walk up into the bedroom. They’ll be here—regiments of ’em— 
on the quilt. Butwhatdo youcare? Nothing of the sort ever touches 
you: but you know how they come to me; and that’s why you’re so quiet. 
A pleasant thing to have black beetles in one’s bed! Why don’t I poison 
‘em? A pretty matter, indeed, to have poisoninthe house! Much you 
must think of the dear children. A nice place, too, to be called the Tur- 
tle-Dovery! Didn't Ichristenit myself? 1 know that,—but then I knew 
nothing of the black beetles. Besides, names of houses are for the world 
outside ; not that anybody passes to see ours. Didn’t Mrs. Digby insist on 
calling their new house ‘ Love-in-Idleness,’ though everybody knew that 
the wretch Digby was always beating her? Still, when folks read ‘ Rose 
Cottage’ on the wall, they seldom think of the lots of thorns inside. In 
this world, Mr. Caudle, names are cometimes quite as good as things. 

That cough again! You’ve got a cold, and you’ll always be getting one, 
—for you'll always be missing the omnibus as you did on Tuesday,—and 
always be getting wet. No constitution can stand it, Caudle. You don’t 
know what I felt when I heard it rain on Tuesday, and thought you might 
be init. What? I’mvery good? Yes,I trust so: I try to be so, Cau- 
dle. And, so dear, I’ve been thinking that we’d better take a chaise. 
You can’t afford it, and you won't? Don’t tell me: 1 know you'd save 
money by it. I’ve been reckoning what you lay out in omnibuses; and if 
you’d a chaise of your own—besides the gentility of the thing—you'd be 
money in pocket. And then again, how often I could go with you to 
town,—and how, again, I could call for you when you liked to be a little 
late at the club, dear? Now, you’re obliged to be hurried away, I know 
it, when if you’d only a carriage of your own, you could stay and enjoy 
yourself. And after your work, you want enjoyment. Of course, i can’t 
expect you always to run home directly to me: and I don’t, Caudle ; and 
you know it. ; ; ' : 

A nice, neat, elegant little chaise. What? You'll thinkof it? There’s 
alove! You are a good creature, Caudle ; and*twill make me so happy 
to think you don’t depend upon an omnibus. A sweet little carriage, with 
our arms beautifully painted on the panels. What? Armsare rubbish; 
and you don’tknow that you have any? Nonsense: to be sure you have— 
if not, of course they’re to be had for money. I wonder where Chalkpit’s, 
the milkman’s arms came from? I suppose you can buy ’em at the same 
place. He used to drive a green cart; and now he’s gota close yellow 
carriage, with two large tortoise-shell cats, with their whiskers as if dipi 10 
cream, s!anding on their hind legs upon each door, with a heap of Latin un- 
derneath. You may buy tue carriage, if you please, Mr. Caudle; but an- 
less your arms are there, you won’t get me to enter it. Never! I’m not go- 
ing to look less than Mrs, Chalkpit. oe 

Besides, if vou haven’t arms, I’m sure my family have, and a wife's 
arms are quite as good asa husband’s. I'll write to-morrow to dear mo- 
ther, to know what we took forour familyarms, Whatdo you say? What? 
A mangle in a stone-kitchen proper ? Mr. Caudle, you’re always insulting 
my family—always ; but you shall not put me out of teinper to-night. till 
if vou don’t like our arms, find your own. IT dare say you could have fouad 
’em fast enough, if you’d married Miss Prettyman, Well, I will be qaiets 
and I won’t mention that lady’s name. A nice ladyshe is! { wonder now 
much she spends in paint! Now, don’t I tell youl won’ say a word more, 
and yet you will kick about ! ; 

Well, we'll have the carriage and the family arms? No, I don’t want the 
family legs too. Don’t be vulgar, Mr. Caudle. You might, perhaps, talk 
iu that way before you'd money in the Bank; but it doesn’t at all become 
you now. The carriage and the family arms! We've a country-house as 
well as the Chalkpits; and though they praise their place for a little Paradise, 
I dare say they’ve quite as many black-beetles as we have and more tod. 
The place quite looks it. ' 


MRS. 


Of course; in a night or two, 
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carriage and our arms! And you know, love, it Won't cost much— 

ms nothing—to put a gold band about Sam’s hat on a Sunday. No: I 
don’t want a full-blown livery. At leart, not justyet. I’m told the Chalk- 

its dress their boy ona Sunday like a dragon-fly ; and I don’t see why we 
shouldn't do what we like with our own Sam. Nevertheless, I Il be oy 
with a.gold band, and a bit of pepper-and-salt. No: I shall not cry out tor 

lush next; certainly not. But I;will have a gold band, and—You won : F 
and [knowit? Ob yes! that’s another of your crotchets, Mr. Caadle Pe € 
nobody else—you don’t love liveries. I suppose when people bu a 
sheets, or their table-cloths, or any other linen, they've a right to mark w at 
they like upon it, haven't they? Well, then? You buy a servant, and a 
mark what you like upon him, and where’s the difference? None, that 
can see. 

‘ Finally,’ says Caudle, ‘I compromised for a gig: but Sam did not wear 
popporcend-aals and a gold band.’ 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4a 110. 
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In a part of our edition of last week, we announced the arrival of the 
Britannia. The intelligence by her was not important. 

The Queen continues her visit to the continent, and appears to be quite 
happy among her husband’s relations. She has slept in the room in which 
Prince Albert was born. In a previous column will be found some further 
details of this royal and very interesting journey. 

The religious movement in Germany, its causes, its extent, and proba- 
ble effects—occupy the public mind of the thinking part ofEurope. It is 
still called the “‘ Second Reformation,” and discussed as such by many of 
the public journals. The Times is publishing a series of articles on the 
subject under that title, and our readers will find another essay on the 
subject in this day’s Albion, copied from Bell’s Messenger. 

The prosperity of England continues unabated, and it being now certain 
that the crops of grain will be abundant, another year of the same pros- 
perity is in store for that great and highly favoured country. 

The following statistical details respecting the trade of the United King- 
dom during the six months ending the 5th of July, are compiled from the 
official tables published by the Board of Trade :— 


Live AnimaLs.—The number imported in the corresponding six months 
ol 1843, 1844, and 1845 respectively, were— 


OXEN. cows. CALVES. SHEEP. SWINE. 
1843....--- 422...... 155...222 17 .--cee 95...--.153 
1844....-- 602..--- - 318...... 37 wcccce 110.....-. 114 
1845....-- 3566..---- 1667 ...... 102....-- 1304...... 260 


Burrer aND Cueese.—In these important articles of food, although 
there has not been any fresh reduction of duty, the increase in the quan- 
tities imported and cleared for consumption, during the six months ending 
July 5, has been very great, as will be seen by the following statement :— 


BUTTER. CHEESE. 
1843...--- .--0+- 75,686 CWt. ..--0+---eee 67,801 cwt. 
1844........---- 87,462 —  ..--ee eens 90,851 — 
1845....-------- 119,437 —— ..e--eeeneee 122,420 — 


This statement furnishes a striking proof of the improved condition of the 
labouring classes generally. 

Fisa.—The increase in the importation of fresh fish has been very tri- 
fling ; whilst in that of cured the increase has been very great. In the first 
six months of 1843 and 1844, taken together, the amount imported was 
only 163 ewts. ; whilst for the same period during the present year the 
amount was 16,180 cwt. 

Grain.—With the exception of oats, beans, maize, and buck-wheat, the 
quantities of grain imported during the first six months of the present 
year were smaller than those in 1844. The abundant wheat harvest of 
last year sufficiently accounts for this circumstance in the case of that 
article. 

Cocoa.—There has been a steady inerease in the consumption of 
cocoa. 

Correr.—The great increase in the consumption of this article will be 
at once seen by the following comparative statement :— 








SIX MONTHS. 1843. 1844. 1845. 
Colonial...... 9,993,565... 9,896,507 ...... 10,464,546 
Foreign ..--.. $138,716 ...<0- 5,390,748...... 7,035,051 

| 15,1297 ,261 ...... 15,287,255... 17499 597 


Svucar—The reduction in the duties on sugars has Operated very bene- 
ficially on the amount consumed, although circumstances have prevented 
the full effect from being exhibited. The following table of the compara. 
tive consumption during the first six months of 1843, 1544, and 1845 respec- 
tively, will prove :— 1843. 1844. 1845. 

Col. of all kinds .... 2,019,790 .... 1,931,211 .... 2,443,298 
Free labour, For.... — — 34, 
Other Foreign.... .. 34.20. 42 .... 22 








Total ...... 2,019,824 .... 1,931,253 ....2,477,798 


Tea.—There not having been any alteration in the duties upon tea, or 
any other circumstance to disturb the usual] course of trade, the increase in 
the consumption may be regarded as indicative of an improved condition 
inthe community. ‘The increase is thus marked in the official tables :— 

1543, 1844. 1845. 

First six months,..18,228,605 lb. 20,183,042 Ib. 21,835,205 Ib. 

In 1835 thequantity of tea which paid duty was 35,574,004 lb. ; last year 
the quantity was 41,366,387 lb. Were the present duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. to 


be reduced,as is urged upon the government, to 1., the increase in the 
consumption would be very great. 


IRELAND. 

The evils of Ireland are so manifold and so inveterate, that they have, up 
to the present hour, baffled every attempt to cure them. No government, 
either whig or tory, has yet been able to make any satisfactory progress to- 
wards ameliorating the condition of the people, or even preserving public 
tranquillity, except by the powerful aid of a standing army. Catholic Eman- 
cipation has been tried; Municipal Reform has been tried; the Election 
Franchise has been augmented, and large grants of money distributed for va- 
rious purposes, and yet Ireland remains in the same state. The Earl 
of Devon's Report, which we have on former occasions alluded to and 
extracted from, has yielded no fruits; and Sir Robert Peel now in despair, 
bas contented himself with the two barren measures of increasing the An- 
nual grant to Maynooth, and founding three colleges ; measures good in 

hemselves, but too slow in their operation to be of any effective use in the 
present generation. 

In this state of things the Times, the “ all-powerful Times,” as some 
choose to call it—the “leading journal of Europe,” as it thinks proper to 
designate itself, has resorted to the expedient of sending a Commissioner 
of its own to Ireland, to make observations and to report the result of them. 
This Commissioner has departed on his errand, and has already actively com- 
menced his labours. Some half dozen letters have appeared and the series 
is still going on. One of these we give to our readers to-day, and shall con- 
tinue to lay before them, such parts of the Commissioner’s future correspon- 
dence, as may appear useful at this distance from the scene of action. The 
gentleman selected for this task, by the Times, seems well qualified for 
the duty. He appears to be free from prejudices, possessing an enquiring 
mind, and a patience for investigation that must needs lead him to useful 
conclusions. His opinions will astonish many who have strong and pre- 
Conceived notions as to the state of Ireland ; but he puts forth his opinions 
with so much candour, and backs them with such arguments that conviction 
seems to steal over the miud of the reader, as he peruses them. 

The writer of these letters avers that the evils of Ireland, are not political 
or religious, but social. Ifthis be true, it is agreat point gained in the in- 
vestigation. Most fervently we do hope that it is true, for then we shall 
better know where to apply the remedies, and the field of experiment will 
be much narrowed. Universal suffrage would be a useless remedy in such 
& case; so, too, would the abolition of the Protestant church, which many 
have been pleased to recommend. The cure then must be soug 
ing remedies to causes, and not to effects; and for a neseitied 
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causes let the reader peruse the Commissioner’s letter copied into anothe 
part of this day’s impression. 

But let us here hasten to give another of the Commissioner's causes, for it 
is one that will surprise many. The passage is extracted from the letter 
dated Fermanagh, August 23rd. The italics are those of the writer. 

Orangemen and Protestants in this country, with more zeal than observa- 
tion, and very well meaning English Prutestants, but very often very weak- 
minded men on the platform of Exeter-hall, are in the habit of attributing 
this visible improvement in the province of Ulster to the effect of bone 
politics and the Protestantreligion. It so happens that in Ireland generally 
Orangism and Protestantism, and English or Scotch descent, may be used 
for synonymous terms, for they are usually embodied in the same individu~ 
al—at any rate, this is so in the province of Ulster. If there be one charac- 
teristic which more than another distinguishes the lower class of the Celtic 
population, it is that they are content to live — and upon little: and, if 
there is any one quality which distinguishes the lower class of the Saxon 
race more than another, it is this, that however hard they may be content to 
work, they wil/ live comfortably and well. 

It is because the poor Celt is content to prt up with bad fare, and worse 
clothing and shelter, that he is made to put up with them. It is because the 
man of Saxon descent will live comfortably and well, or, if his exertions can- 
not accomplish this, make his grumblings heard and felt, that he does live 
somber and well. Let any man of observation travel through the Celt- 
ic population of the county of Leitrim into the adjoining mixed population 
of the county of Fermanagh, and I think he must be convinced that race 
has more to do with the distinguishing characteristics of Ulster than either 
politics or religion. At any rate, until it is proved that Orangism and Pro- 
testantism swill add six inches to the average height and proportionate bulk 
to the men, and tall figures and good looks to the women, as well as better 
dress, I shall continue of opinion that these great differences in the appear- 
ance of the people themselves, as well as the ditference which may be ob- 
served in their dress, and in their houses and mode of living, must chiefly be 
attributed to the characteristics of the race. 

This view opens a vast field for reflection ; but it proves incontestibly one 
thing, viz., that the Irish are improved by an intermixture with the English 
and Lowland Scotch. If the mingling of the Saxon and Celtic races be of 
such moment, the nation should turn its eyes to that point. Certainly the 
superior social condition of the north of Ireland where such intermixture has 
already taken place, does favour the supposition set forth by the writer in 
the Times. Others, it must be confessed, have already made the same obser- 
vation, but we have no where seen the case so strongly and forcibly put 
as in the passages we have just quoted. The poor,Celt it seems will put up 
with hard fare and bad treatment when the Saxon will not; or, in other words, 
the Saxon is prouder of his condition as a man than the Celt. An intermix- 
ture of the two races is, perhaps, the best cure in such a case. 

Another powerful cause for the low state of the Irish masses, is to be found 
in the system of letting and subletting the lands, creating, as it were, two 
and three landlords to the same land—the lowest tenant being the only one 
who performs the labour. In this way the whole product of the soil is con- 
sumed on the spot, and no surplus saved by either the tenants or sub-ten” 
ants—and the original rent is remitted to the owner of the estate, who is, 
probably, residing in London, Paris, or Italy. This evil is made very clear 
in the letter which we have copied in the Albion of to-day. The position laid 
down by the Times Commissioner is, that the soil ought to yield a surplus 
after supplying the tillers of it—that this surplus is so much capital which, 
in the natural course of things, ought to be employed tor vpening new 
sources of industry, such as establishing manufactures, working mines, 
draining, and improving wild lands, building ships, &c. Now as the owner 
of the soil draws away his rentand spends it in other countries : and as the 
absence of the real landlord creates artificial ones in the shape of ‘“ middle” 
men,” the whole produce of the soil is consumed and no capital created.— 
Hence the poverty of the country, and the apparent surcharge of population: 
Eight millions of people to be supported as tillers of the soil in an island so 
imperfectly drained and cultivated as Ireland, and containing such a limited 
superficial surface, is undoubtedly a superabundant population ; but if capi 
tal were used for the purposes we have above named, new branches of busi- 
ness would be created, and other sources of employment opened ; and in 
that case Ireland would not be an over-peopled country. 

The sufferings produced by the artificial landlord system, and the oppres- 
sion practised by these “ middlemen,” render the people poor and wretched | 
and, of course, reckless. These causes, acting upon the peculiar and excita- 
ble organization of the Celt, stimulate his appetite for revenge, induce him 
to lend a willing ear to political agitators and lead him to the committal of 
outrages which disgrace human nature. The general lawlessness engendered 
by such a combination of circumstances, and the jeopardy in which it places 
life and property in that country, deters foreign capitalists from making in- 
vestments there. But for these objections British capital would flow into 
Ireland almost without stint or limit, inundating the country with all the fer- 
tilizing effects of the overflowing of the Nile 

But our limits warn us to close; let us then succinctly retrace the ground 
we have gone over. First, the evils that afflict Ireland are not religious or 
political, but social. Secondly, that they are mainly caused by absentecism 
and the evils arising therefrom, and ¢hird/y, from the peculiar temperament 
and organization of the Celt, which makes him passive under the Cspriva 
tion of food and bodily comtorts, but ferocious when his passions are excit- 
ec and the demon of revenge is kindled in his bosom. 

What remedies the gentleman sent by the Times will propose, we pretend 
not to know ; they will doubtless be made known in due time, when we 
shall present them to our readers. 





*,” Mackenzie the Canadian rebel is again before the public, and as usu- 
al, in no enviable light. On his flight from Canada, after his unsuccessful 
attempt to create a rebellion, he took refuge in the United States, and, not. 
withstanding he was demanded by the government of Canada as a fugitive 
criminal, charged with the crimes of murder. arson, and mail robbery, his 
person was protected and his surrender refused, on the ground that his 
offences were political. Having thus secured an asylum here, he speedily 
became acquainted with many leaders of the Democratic party, and at last 
obtained an appointment in the New York Custom House, under Mr. Van 
Ness, the late collector, and went out of office with the latter. 

During the period that Mackenzie held his appointment in the Custom 
House, he performed his duties in a room in which a box of private papers 
had been left by Mr. Jesse Hoyt, a former collector. These papers were 
chiefly private letters, addressed to Mr. Hoyt from various political friends 
such as Mr. Butler, Mr. Cambreling, Mr. Thaddeus Phelps, and others. The 
letters were entirely private, although for the most part written on public 
affairs. That they were private and strictly confidential is evident from their 
contents, for many of them do most certainly lay open the “secrets 
of the prison house” Now these letters Mr. Mackenzie has, by some 
nme obtained copies of, and given them publicity under the following 
title :— 


The lives and opinions of Benjamin Franklin Batler, and Jesse Hoyt, with 
Anecdotes or Biographical sketches of Stephen Allen, George P. Barker, 
Jacob Barker, James Gordon Bennett, Samuel R. Betts, lsaac W. Bishop, 
F. P, Blair, Walter Bowne, C.C. Cambreling, Moses L. Cantine, J. J. Cod- 
dington, Wm. H. Crawford, Edwin Croswell, Isaac Kible, Cornelius W., 
Lawrence, Isaac Q. Leake, Charles L. Livingston, Edward Livingston, Wm 
L. Marcy, M. M. Noah, Thaddens Phelps, Elijah F. Purdy, Roger Skinner, 
Peter W Spicer, Samuel Swartwout, Enos T. Throop, Henry Ulshoeffer, 
John Van Buren, Martin Van Buren, Prosper M. Wetmore, Campbell P. 
White, Levi Woodbury, Silas Wright, Samuel Young, and their friends and 
political associates, by Wituram L. MackeNzie.—Cook & Co. publishers, 
Boston. 

The book is somewhat bulky and contains a great number of letters inter- 
spersed with observations and connected with explanatory remarks. The 


labour of copying, indeed, must have been very considerable, so much so 
as to induce a belief that Mackenzie had coadjutors. This may or may not 
have been the case; but Mr. Mackenzie is not a man to be deterred from 





any purpose by labour, for he is the most iudustricus and indomitable per- 


from some of the most eminent men in the profession. 


usual, exceedingly well selected. The price is only two dollars per an- 
nun. 
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son in a matter of this sort that ever wore the semblance of a man. Had he 
devoted his extraordinary talents to good purposes, he would have been an. 
extraordinary persou—but his delight is in mischief, and his whole career has 
been one of disreputable practices and manwuvres. 

But there isa deep and impressive moral to be drawn from this transaction- 
Why was snch a person taken up and patronized by American politicians ? 
Why was such a man entrusted with an office? It is useless to talk of “for- 
eigners,” when the lowest of them, coming to this country under such cir- 
cumstances, are put into respectable places of public trust and benefit. It 
is notorious that he fled from Canada charged with murder, arson, and mail 
robbery, as above stated, aud that the proots of his guilt were sent afier him; 
yet, instead of being sent back from whence he came, to suffer the penalty 
of the law, he is rewarded with a public office. We say it is unfair to ree 


proach foreigners with the misdeeds of Mackenzie, when such rewards are 
held out to men of his class. 


To the actof publishing private and confidential letters, obtained, too, by 
fraudulent means, we have nothing to say, but to reiterate the unqualified 


condemnation of such baseness, which has just burst forth from the whole 
community. — 


THE BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 

This very useful institution has been in full activity du ring he season, 
and has been productive of much benefit to the poor emigrants who fiock 
to these shores. A number of cases are recorded on the books, similar to 
the following. The Superintendent has also rendered important services by 
procuring situations for the poor strangers, in many instances where great 
distress and privation has existed. This society is in every respect worthy 
of the support of Englishmen. 
“A poor unprotected woman with five small children, who arrived lately 
from Liverpool, was accosted at the dock by a runner belonging to a house 
in the city, which is considered to bear a respectable character, and ques- 
tioned as to her place of desternation She stated in reply that she 
was going to Utica, and was about to engage her passage through a for- 
warding house which she named, and to which she had been directed by 
her friends in England. The ranner, upon this, declared himself as the 
representative of the house in question, and undertook to have the woman 
and her family conveyed to Utica for the sum of two sovereigns, ($9 86) 
which sum the poor woman unfortunately paid. Now the charge of convey- 
ance to Utica according to the published cards of the establishment is $1 25 
each person—but the runner in the receipt which he gave lor the money 
purposely omitted to mention the sum paid, simply expressing it to be for 
‘six persons making three full passengers’ and leaving a Blank for the 
amount. From this it would be inferred that the sum actually paid was 
$3 75, whereas the poor woman was in point of fact defrauded of upwards of 
$6. Having subsequently discovered the imposition, she applied to the 
British Protective Emigrant Society, when after a great deal of trouble and 
investigation on the part of the agent of the Society the party was compell- 
ed to refund two dollars—a small portion of his ill-gotten spoils.” 
Harvarp Usiversity.—The annual commencement at this institution 
took placeon Wednesday, August 27th. The graduating class consisted of 
61 members 

The honorary degree of L. L. D. was conferred upon Chief Justice Wil- 
liams, Benjamin Merrill, Henry Wheaton, and Rufus Choate, Esqrs.—that of 
D. D. upon George G. Ingersoll, H. J. Ripley, and Hosev Ballou, 2d—that of 


A. M. upon E. H. Chapin, of Charleston, George A. Ward, of New York, and 
Noble Butler, of Kentucky. 


*,” Mr Maywood has returned from Albany, where hehas performed a 
very successful engagement. We understand that the manager is desirovs 
of re-engaging him for another fortnight. 





“ The Union,” is the name of a new paper which we have received, just 
published at Middletown-Point, in New Jersey, and edited by Mr. Edgar 
Hoyt. Itisa very neat sheet, well filled with appropriate matter, and 
well adapted, we should suppose, to the wants of the community in which 
it has made it appearance. 

Middletown-Point is a thriving village in Monmouth County. It is situ- 
ated on a soil remarkable for its health, and where fevers, colds, coughs, 
dysenteries, and consumptions ‘are almost unknown. The country around 
is admirably adapted for the raising of fruits and vegetables, with which it 
supplies the New York market. The earliest strawberries come from that 
place ; and asthe climate is so good, and the land to be purchased low, it is 


not surprising so many persons are making purchases in that quarter and re- 
moving thither. 





NEW WORKS. 

The Harpers have just published Whewell’s “ Elements of Morality and 
Polity,” ua the initiating number of a New Library they are about to publish 
under the general title of “ Haxpers’ New MISCELLANY,” 

Unless we are greatly mistaken this will prove the most important literary 
enterprise of the day. The character of the book selected as the first 
number, and the announcement of the Prospectus, that permanent and sound 
instruction, instead of amusement, is to be found the leading aim of the en- 
tire series, lead us to look for a collection of books, of a far higher value than 
those which have recently found their way to the public. Books of amuse- 
ment are needed, and at present, certainly, they are supplied in great abun- 
dance, but the interests of Society require that the education of the public 
mind should not be left to them entirely, or even mainly. Books of a more 
substantial character are demanded. books to be studied rather than read, 
and which may be read and studied again and again with profit as well as 
pleasure. 

The treatise of Whewell is of the very highest order of excellence. Its 
aim is to build up, by deducing laws from fundamental principles, a system 
of morality— applicable to all human concerns, and all human organizations, 
civil, social, political, and religious. Itis an admirable work, almost certain 
to be adopted asa text book in all our colleges, and likely, we hope, to ob- 
tain auniversal circulation. It is the intention of the publishers of the Mis 
cellany, to follow this work with others of equal value in other departments, 
with the best historical and ethical essays, the most popular and compact 
works of science, the most interesting and important biographies, the best 
books of travel, and indeed with the very best prodactions of the English 
language in all divisions of useful knowledge. 

The successive numbers are to be published in duodecimo volumes of 
from 400 to 500 pages each, legibly printed on good paper, and bound in an 
elegant style ; fitted without further expense for permanent preservation in 
the library. The two volumes of Wuewett’s work are among the hand- 
somest issues of the American press: and all succeeding numbers of the 
Miscellany will be published in uniform style. The whole will be sold at 


Jifty cents a volume. A series at once so excellent and so very cheap cannot 


fail to be very popular. 


The third number of the “ New York Medical Intelligencer,” edited by 
Dr. Meikleham, is out. It contains from thirty to forty different articles 
The subjects are, as 


We have also received Nos. 65 and 66,of the “ Illuminated Shakspeate, ” 


cuntaining “The Tempest,” and “ All’s Well that Ends well.” They are 
as usual, beautifully executed. 


Messrs. Paine & Burgess, 62 John Street, have sent usa copy of “ The 


Citizen of a Republic,” by Ansaldi Ceba, translated by C. Edwards Lester 
The work forms a part of the Medici Series of Italian Prose, in the course of 
publication by the same publishers. 


We have also received General T. I. Green’s “ Jowrnal of the Texan Ex- 


pedition against Mier,’ published by the Harpers, which we have not yet 
had leisure to examine 





Mvsic.— Les Russes,” a set of Mazouikas, and a set of Polkas by Coote 
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and Glover, containing a description of the Ce rius Waltz and Mazourka 


Quadrille—the figures of the London Polka Quadrilles. The whole of the 
above is published in a neat form tor 25 cents. 


THE DRAMA. 


] +) x Tux.—Opera is still the staple attraction at the Park; and 
Miss Delcy is winning nightly upon the audiences, which, considering the 
numerous disadvantages attendant on her engagement, isa triumphant proof 
of her genius and talent. We consider the result of the engagement of the 
present operatic troupe as affording a complete confirmation of the opinion 
we have frequently expressed in this paper, that “mediocrity however re- 
spectable” will inevitably fail to attract at the Park. ‘The public have been 
accustomed to see there, a large portion of the first talent that Europe can 
produce; and although we fully allow the high claims of Miss Delcy, yet 
it could not be expected that the public accustomed as they have been to 
tenori and bassos of the first calibre, would flock to listen to inferior talent, 
We do not speak depreciatingly of either of the gentlemen, now engaged at 
the Park ; some twelve or fifteen years ago, they might have beentalented, 
bnt the strides that musical taste has made in this city, rendered it imperative 
that a tenor or bass, of much higher powers, should have been engaged, to 
insare Miss Delcy the success, her undoubted talents would have secured 
in New York, had she been adequately supported. We do not know 
where the fault lies, in this affair. We have only to do with the fact; and 
its application to the prosperity of the Park. Talent and that of an indispu- 
table character, is the only available quality at the Park; and the remark 
is equally applicable to stock actors, as it is to stars. 

Since our last notice, Miss Delcy has appeared in three characters; 
Cinderella, and Zerlina,; in all of which, she has exhibited the same 
general excellencies we endeavoured to do justice to, in noticing her per- 
sonationof Amina, The opera of Cinderella hasbeen perhaps the leastelfective 
of the series, represented by this company; although the individual perfor- 
mance of the primadonna was so exquisitely beautiful, as to redeem many 
of the defects, so palpable in the other characters. Fra Diavolo was more 
equal, in the general excellence of the performance, and in consequence has 
been more successful with the public. The part of Zerlina is not one, to 
show the merits of a prima donna in a very prominent light—the greater 
portion of Zerlina’s music being confined to the concerted pieces; but the 
two songs were given by Miss Delcy most deliciously. ‘On yonder rock 
reclining,” wés particularly sweet, and the tremu/endo portion was render- 
ed with thrilling effect; and the song of “‘’Tis tomorrow,” was a perfect 
specimen of the arch innocent village beauty ; nor was the acting in this 
song at all inferior to the singing ; the ticklish action of the disrobing, we 
have never seen performed with more perfect delicacy. Indeed the whole 
performance of Zerlina, in Miss Delcy’s hands, is beautiful. There 
have been objections made to this young lady’s Italianized pronunciation of 
the English language. In Zerlina, this defect was not so apparent, and it 
may perhaps better suit the tastes of her audiences generally, if the habit is 
gorrected; but to our ears, nothing can sound more euphonious than the 
liquification of our harsh Saxon gutturals, as given by Miss Delcy. Her pro- 
nunciation would disarm the objections of the most prejuciced foreigner, and 
conclusively proves, that modulation can render the English tongue perfect. 
ly harmonious. 

Mr. Gardiner gave parts of the music, in very good style, the Serenade, 
and the Ballad of Young Agnes, particularly. But his upper notes are heady 
and flat. The recitative ‘My Companions’ and air, ‘ Prondly and wide,’ 
were effectively sung, and moderately well acted, but the usual fault of flat 
upper tones, considerably marred the effect. 

Brough played and sung Beppo,conamore; it is decidedly the bestattemp; 
he has made during this engagement. His imitation of the air, sung by 
Zerlina, was exceedingly well done. §. Pearson made a very fair Lorenzo. 
his first song was tastily sung, rather overcharged with the use of the porta 
mento—but still good. 

Roberts, as Lord Alleash, made a more favourable impression upon the 
audience, than he has done before. The duct with Miss Moss, ‘ I do object,’ 
was given with great effect. Miss Moss, also, was more successful than 
usual—and received well merited applause. 

The choruses were admirable, prompt, and well done, and the orchestral 
The overture was given with such 
We noticed a 





department is deserving of high praise 
excellent effect, that a strong effort was made to encore it. 
defect in the accompaniment in the prayer in the third act, that should be 
remedied, the voices being a beat of a bar behind the music. The orches- 
tra ought to accompany the voices, for as the singers are turned from the 
conductor, they are not sensible to his beating of the time. 

In consequence of the indisposition of Miss Delcy, the management has 
been enabled to make an opening for two representations by Mrs. Bland, 
whose brilliant debut we noticed a few weeks since. Mrs. Bland repeated 
Pauline last evening ; and to-night she appears as Julia in the Hunchback ; 
and we are much deceived, if her performance will not surpass any Julia 
we have seen since Fanny Kemble. 

On Monday next, the opera of Der Freischutz will be presented; and om 
Tuesday it will be repeated for the benefit of Mr. Brough. 

We must defer our notice of Der Freischutz, until next week. 

Nisto’s.—The French company terminated their engagement with the 
benefit of Mile. Calvé and Madame Coeuriot—both proved bumpers. 

We were glad to see, too, that the benefit of Mr. T. Placide was likewise a 
substantial one. Mr. H. Placide afforded his aid on the occasion, playing 
one of the Dromios to T. Placide’s ditto, and certainly the comic duo could 
not be more faithfully represented. 


On Thursday the new American actress, Mrs. Mowatt, commenced an 
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has proved a decided bit; and, in justice to Holland and Mitchell, we must 
add, deservedly so, for their joint acting is inimitable ; trifling as the thing 
itself is, their acting is truly artistic. It has been seen by half the town, 
and bids fair to continue its attractions until the other half have laughed at 
his broad and rich humour. 

A pleasing Vaudeville from the French, “Jacopo, or the Bravo's Son,” has 
been played every night during the week. Cooper’s Bravo is revived in 
the person of his son, most roguishly played by Miss Clarke,—unlike Mr. 
Jacopo, sen., the junior branch of the family deals all in jokes, aud assumes 

the occupation of throat-cutting in jest, to obtain the hand of a pretty little 

Venetian girl, delightfally played by Miss Taylor. Nickinson, as an amorous 
old Marquis, and Fenno, as a gay Venetian spark, add materialy to the hu- 
mour of the piece, and all goes off with roars of laughter. 

The ‘ King and 1,’ is another of those broad farces, where equivoque sup. 
plies the place of wit, now so common on the stage. Holland, as Perkin 
Pyefinch, the Hero, who m’‘stakes a partizan of James II., for His Majesty 
King William III., is irresistibly ludicrous. Few pieces fail,where Holland 
has scope, for his broad humour. 

Whittington and His Cat, a Fairy extravaganza, is the next novelty ; the 

piece, we understand, has been localized, and the adventure with the cat 
is transferred to Coney Island. 
Bowery TuHeatre.—Mr. Hamblin closed a most successful engagement 
at this house on Monday last, with a buniper benefit. On Tuesday a new 
National Drama, called “The Black Rangers, or The Battle of Germantown,” 
was produced, with all the stage effect this Theatre has ever been famous 
for exhibiting. The piece, as might be expected from the subject, has been 
completely successful. It is of the Putnam school, but not equal to that 
excellent Drama It isa pity the authors of these National Dramas do not 
strike out some novelty, in the construction of their pieces. The incidents 
and characters ef these Dramas have become almost stereotyped, and the 
acting of the performers is nearly similar. The Nativnal History of America 
is a fertile field, capable of more variety than has hitherto been exhibited in 
Dramatic aduptations, Authors should strike a new vein. 

Cuarnam Tueatre.—Yankee Hill has proved a star of the first magnitude 
to the Management ; his engagement has extended to three weeks, with no 
diminution in the houses. Several novelties are announced, as being in ac” 


tive preparation. — 
OUR NEXT PLATE. 

In the next offering to our subscribers, we shall redeem a promise made 
some time ago, by presenting them with a superb engraving of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. It will be the largest plate yet engraved of that great 
man, and in point of execution it will be equal, if not superior to Netson. 
It will be twenty-one inches by sixteen—and will therefore be a companion- 
plate of the great naval hero. 

The etching is already completed, and Mr. Sadd is daily engaged on the 
work. 

The subject is an exact copy of the well-known plate, where Sir Wal 
ter is seen sitting in his study at Abbottsford, the walls covered with ancient 
armour, &c. The finish and execution will be of the most brilliant charac 
ter; and we pledge ourselves that every impression shall, as a work of art, 
be intrinsically worth Ong Guinea. 





PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—Last night but three of the Operatic Engagement of Miss Deicy, Mr. Gard- 
ner, Mr, Brough and Mr. Rophino Lacy, the Opera of Der Freischutz, and other enter- 
tainments. ; ; 

Tuesday—Mr. Brough’s Benefit—Last night but two of Cinderella, and a favourite 
Farce. 

Wednesday—Last night but one of Fra Diavolo, and other entertainments. 

Thursday—Last Night of Der Freischutz and a favourite Farce. 

Friday—Miss Delcy’s Benefit. 


7 CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS.—A gentleman having a Patent Right for an im- 
proved method of manufacturing one of the most useful and necessary articles of 
consumption, and for which there can be no substitute, would dispose of part of his in- 
terest in the same on favourable terms. The advantages effected by means of the im- 
provement are a saving of seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent in the ex- 
pense of manufacture. 

Address by letter (Post Paid) A. B., at this office. $27. 





AN ENGLISH LADY,.who has successfully conducted a Day School tor Young La. 
dies for several years, wishes to receive six Pupils as Boarders. Her residence is 
yleasantly situated in a healthy, retired part of South Brooklyn; and being in the imme- 

hf ite vicinity of New York, is of easy access to parents and friends who may be in that 

city. 

‘Nhe discipline of the School is mild, but firm; and the plans hitherto pursued, have 

been found very conducive to the moral and intellectual welfare of the scholars. 

As the number of Young Ladies is limited to six, they will be under the constant super- 
intendance of the Principal, and will enjoy many more of the comforts of home, than can 
be allowed in larger establishments. 

Terms, including board, washing, fuel, lights, tuition in English, French, Music and 
Drawing, $300 per annum, 

The best references will be given and required. 
er period than six months. 

Bor further particulars and circulars, apply (if by letter, post-paid,) at the office of the 
Albion, 3 Barelay st. 827 5t. 


No Pupil will be received fora short- 


Re Ade STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail 
Steam Ships Britannia and Cambria, will leave Boston, for theabove ports,as fol- 
lows: 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, Esq., Commander. October 1, 1845. 
Cambria, C. LI. E, Sudkins, Esq., Commander. October 16, 1845, 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. ApplytoD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agnt, 
27. No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
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JOHN W.S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has resumed his Classes for PrivatTe Puri cs, at his residence, 476 Broome-street. 
sept 20 tf 
Ny RS. OKILL, No. 3 and 10 Clinton Place, (8th street,) will be in readiness to receive 
her pupils on Tuesday, the 16th of September, $20 4t. 


1"; POWELL, M.D. OCULIST AND OPERATIV E SURGEON, CON- 
tinue s to attend to DIsEASES OF THS Eye, from9 to 4 o'clock, at his residence, 261 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successful. ‘Cataract’ and 
‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the eye are effectually removed. Inveterate cases of Squinting 
cured ina few minutes. ARgTiriciaL Eyes inserted. Office 261 Broadway—entrance 
11-2 Warren street. 818 ly. 


MPVUEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &c.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, will re- 
ceive, as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons in appropriate and eflective 
reading, recitation &c., With a viewto preparation for the Stage, as aprolession, orto the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and lady-like accomplishment. Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her residence, 16 Beekman street. a23 tf. 


,DUCATION.—REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMM@RCIAL 














engagement in Shakspeare’s exquisite Juliet. We have always believed 
that this would be one of Mrs. Mowatt’s most successful personations—she 
is the very ideal of the character in appearance, and her acting partakes of 
To say that Mrs. Mowatt 
realizes, at present, all our conceptions of Juliet, it woald be futile to assert. 


much of the qualifications necessary for Juliet. 


There are several poin's of great beauty strewe d throughout the performance 
—we would especially notice the balcony scene, that was naive, artless, 
and impassioned, and the scene where she takes the potion, which was reu- 
dered with great effeet. The performance, asa whole, is, however, what 
all the impersonations of Mrs. Mowatt, requiring the highest tragic pow- 
ers, must uecessarily be at present—unequal and unfinished, wheu compar- 
This 
gifted young actress has achieved wonders in the short time she has been on 
the stage. But acting is an art, difficult of attainment, laborious in its study 
and requiring time and incessant practice to perfect. ' 


ed with the great standards of excelleuce which have preceded her. 


Mrs. Mowatt must 
go through the probationary discipline of her profession: she has genius and 


taste, and may yet arrive at the goal of her wishes ;—she has an indulgent 


public, willing to support her through the task, and we sincerely trust that | 


she yet may rank among the distinguished names that have ornamented the 
histrionic profession. We see it announced that The Wife, the Stranger, and 
The Scbool for Scandal, are to be brought forward during the engagement. 


A new comedy by Mr. Epes Sargeant is also to form one of the novelties of | 


this engagement;—the characters to be sustained by Mrs. Mowatt, Mr. 
Crisp, Henry Placide, Chippendale, Skerrett and his wife, John Sefton, aud 
Tom Placide. The cemedy must be very indifferent if it does not succeed 
with such an array of talent; but green room report speaks very fayoura- 
bly of its merits, and we trust that another stock comedy is to be added to 
the American Drama. 
Otrmric Tueatre.—Mitchell has commenced his season gloriously ; 

crowded houses every night, and his performances giving general satisfaction 
Mrs. Caudle’s L« that 


tures,” we thought a yery doubtful experiment. 


4 BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
{ and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. Noexpense has been spar- 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr. 
Huddart has much satistaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu- 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenierce, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested.— 
The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards bonis and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instruc- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Proprietors of the seven 
Ag! A. 7 a yn ine ae ry : 1 neve arranged for their saijl- 
in m ea on the Is! . t t / ; i 

suscoed each other in the following order, viz. roa iw APL Orery Ems Ee Ale te 








Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New _ Days of Sailing from 
York. verpool. 

Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Novy. 11, March 11 |August 26, Dec. 26, April 95 
Fi¢elia, Hacksteff, “ 1, «© 46, “ 16) Sept. 1, Jan 1 Ma 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, “ Oy." Sh  * 8 “ é, “ 5, o 6 

scius, Eldridge, “em... S&S. * 6 beers sh 6% OE 
ake af . Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } | oe ee oe ae ee 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, i, * 2, “1! e BM, és " “ 236 
New York Cropper, “4 * , “ 16} Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June ] 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “« 2, * We w gi * 6, ° 6, “ 6 
Siddons Cobb, “ 26, “ 26, « 26 « , « 2. mS 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 ‘om, & ue «..% 
8S. Whitney, Thompson, ii, | tas © cent ele oo &%, “ 96 
Yorkshire Bailey, “« 16, * 16, “ 16} Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21; “ 21, « a1] « 6, & 6: 
Sheridan, Cornish, “Oy, fs *. BI “. 2, .” 2, «© 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 Tide. = ie 
Virginian, Hiern, “i, © Fi, “ 11 oi “2 “ 
Oxford, Rathbone, “16, * 36, “ 16} Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “21, “ 21, “ Qi ecm in @ «& «@ 
Garrick, Trask, “—_ - -. .- = — a |6lC OU 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 | ser... Se... dilineie | 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded »y men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly edhorés to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,........+++++0++++$100. 
4 tec as from _ * to New York,......4£25. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cams 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C,H. MARSHALL,N. Y, 
y ‘ BARING, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
, ; T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
. : BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New York. 
830 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 
+N every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following shipe, which will sue. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of oe xy from New|] Days “ Satiing from 
ork. zondon, 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “« 36, “¢ 16, wa *§ F F ee « & 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 920, « 20, « 20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 17, “© 17, “ 49 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “616, * 10, . Bee. Ge et @& 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “20, = Q0|April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] “ 17, © 17, “ 419 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 40, “« 10, ae. ee Sa Oe 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 20, ss 20, « =§6©20;May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 17, © 17, “ 17 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | “ 10, ‘30, * EY Ff, §§ & ** 
Westininster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, 20, “ 20jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 


gators. Great care will be taken ,lat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 

letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 

for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-s 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].—-The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
Ist Feb. June and Oct, St. Nicholas, new, J. B, Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jaa 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with ever 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & IINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 





S* EAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT’ WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 

GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. 


From New York 












Saturday.......0. S60 caeeeredad a BB, GO | TINA occ scicccedeccovesses Sept. 18, do 
SOROTERG sc cccececcoccvcesccees OG 11, do | Thursday........cceeees aeaeues Nov. 6, do 
GREAT BRITAIN, . 
From Liverpool. From New York 
Saturday .....eceees vesseue -«July 26, 1845 | Saturday........cceeceseeeeses- Aug. SO, 1845 










Saturday... 


ept. 28, do | Saturday 
Saturday.... 


oes Nov. 22, do | Saturday 
Fare per ‘ LA'T WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Ste 
Fares per “* GREAT BRITAIN,” from $8 

tothe size and position of the State Rooms. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
au 16 


MPYHE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 
DOWNWARDS, UPWARDS. 
From Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN.,........CarT. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Capr. CoLcLeuGn 
Every Monday and Thursday, Every Monday and Thursday Evening 
At One o Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO,,....... Capt. Dicx,| SOVEREIGN.,........ Cap?T. SUTHERLAND 
Every Tuesday and Friday. very Tuesday and Friday Evening, 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 


.--Oct. 25, do 
.. Dec. 20, do 










siti 





8 tees 


1 $5 Steward’s fee,) according 





aie 


1 
to $120, (an 





RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front street. 











PRINCESS ROYAL,...Carr. Coccueuen, | CITY OF TORONTO,,..... Capt. Dick 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, | kvery Wednesday and Saturday Evening, 


At One o’Clock, P. M. | At Seven o’ Clock. 

The above Steamers will call regularly at Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting) 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on their downward trip, at Windsor Harbour, 
Darlington and Bond Head. 

arcels and Luggaye at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 

N. B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rung for starting. — 

The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods by acci- 
dental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the ordinary exemption from lia- 
bility. Money parcelsat the tisk of the owners thereof. 

Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 11th April, 1845. je21 6m. 
ry.O BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and person 

wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
knownas Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an impreying lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation, 
with an excellent young orchard. ‘The buildings are a large stone and frame Woollen Fac 
tory, adapted for tour complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ing House; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, and affords upwards of twenty feet 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merchant’s store. For particulars 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings 
Toronto. a2 6m. 
saint — 


I OUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 

their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock, 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufacturers and manufactu- 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display, nowhere else to be met with. 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the largest 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
ey selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ experience. There may be found 
Table Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and Copper Goods, Fire Irons, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Ware Block and Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins, 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city, 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of 

a2 J.B. WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 


~—_ a 





\ M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for C.nnecticut, Geor 

gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssae 
chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man 
hattan Bank. 











~ PARKER HOUSE, 
New-Bedford 5 7 
JAMES L. MITCHELL. jy26 St 





the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. 
Further information as to course of study, and other particulars Interesting to 

parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The regular Academical Year will commence on the Ist of September, af- 
ter the sammer vacation. The number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. 

For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- 
plications will be received at any time. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishme nts)—Day Boarders $5 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. jy 123m. 


Mes. GIBSON re-opened her BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies 
a 


- , 
on Monday, 8ih September, current, at 21 Bond Street, New York. 


sl3 3t* 





peas !—For sale a brood of ITALIAN GREY HiOUNDS, the best in the United 
| States ; the price of which is $50 a pair, or, $30 dollars for adog pup. also chal- 
lenge the whole of the United States, to procurea pair as good as their parents are from 
| $108 to $500 ng W. MOORE. 
They can be seen by applying at 30th st., 5 doors east of Eighth Avenue. alS 3t. 


reso WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentemen or Families going to Eur ype or els 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their superfluous effects such as 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIREARMS, &c. 
| &c., b y sending for the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair price for the same. 
: H. LEVETT, Office, No. 2 Wall-stree te. Be 


attended at their residence by appointment. 


Families and gentleme! 

eg All 
punctually attended to. je28 ly 
% ARVER & HALL,—Architects, F veers, Bu ind Real Estate Agents, 33 Wal 
4 sgst., New York, and 51 North Sixth st, P i 

Plans, Specifications and Estimates tor b 

Drawings and Specifications tor patent rights, 

Real Escate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Rents 
Collected. je28 ly 














TILLA ARCHITECTURE.—P! ins for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 
Country Seats in the styles Usually ¢ pted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
stiperintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 






| w the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 

Properties suitably located for e above 7 se 

Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 

| Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake 
B tf 


nurne 


late of New York. al 26 





ordets left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be | 


¢ UEEN VICTORIA’S DANCES.—The new and fashionable Ball Rox m Mazourka Co- 
tillion, and Cellarius’s Valse, which has rivalled the Polka, in the le ading circ les 
xcitement, from its 


ee ol € 


of Paris and London, and created, if possible, a greater de; 


in the above and other fashionable and elegant Ball Room velties. Also, the 
Deposturest Exercises, for young ladies, so adapted to the improvement of the figure 
: al Polka, and Polka Quadrilles ; 
s to apprize those families who may hou- 

nsequence oi her previous 
the early part ot the fall 
Miss E, purposes devoting two evenings a week 
at her residence, 44 Barclay-street. M 


| 

yeculiarly elegant and graceful style. Also the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent 

|} Royal Bal Costume, by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. F “ . 
MISS E. ELLIS, Professor and Teacher of Dancing, from London, having just arrived 

| from Europe, begs to announce her intention of giving Instruction In New York, 

| 


and elegance of carriage. The newly improved Roy 
patronised by her Majesty. Miss E. Ellis begs. 
| our her with their patronage, that her stay in New York, ae 
| arrangement to visit other cities in the States, ll be limited to 
| —commencing on the Ist of September. 
exclusively to the Mazourka Cotillion, 

brings with her the highest testimonials from families which 
| 

} 


and the certificate of M. Coulon, first Teacher in the Court Circles. Private Lessons, 
Schools and Families attended at their own residences, if required. A perfect knowledge 
of the Mazourka and Cellarius’s Valse may be obtained in a tew lessons. aJ0 U 








URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the ‘is 
M . erer Sir James Murray —This elegant ant and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorde s incident to the present season, anc is 
| recommended by the mosteminent of the Faculty as invaluable Gout, Irritation of the 
| Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, part cularly set- 
} viceable during pregnancy, ard mild, sate and easily administered to the most de licate in- 
fant; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea sickuess extant - 
| Asa preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
| the actual signature of the Inventor and Pre etor, in gree ke 
| Sold by allrespectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
j T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
| H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and general 


rms, for cash or approved c1 
lies or South America. 


edit trom any part of 


merchandize,on the most favourable ; 


the United States, @anada, the West Ir oles 
o™ MERCIAL HOTEL, Corner Main and Obio Sts., BUFFALO.—This house has 


> b 
J been g ip on ascale which for style, comfort, and convenience is not surpassed by 


any Hotel in the city The rooms are large and airy, Halls double the size of any 1 
Buffalo, Furniture all new and of mode stvle 

: The best Om ms ot . Ne tak N ulways be found at the Railroad Depot and 
Steamboat land s, t ivey passengers to the house free of charge fi 

a6 St. J. M. FAULKNER, Proprietol 
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